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THE HAPPINESS OF A PASTORAL LIFE. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF BERNARDO TASSO, 
(Jn the Original Metre.) 


THRICE happy shepherd race, 

Who live content upon your humble store 
Full in the heaven’s kind face ; 
Far from the crowd’s wild roar, 

Ye fear no winds, or waves that lash the shore. 


We live mid each dull care 

Which in the troubled waters man must meet ; 
The chiefest joys we share 
Are as the shadows fleet, 

And far more full of bitter than of sweet. 


A thousand thoughts await 

With anxious mien the dawn of every day ; 
Which, like some gloomy Fate, 
Track us along our way, 

And from our shadowed life take all the joy 


away. 


A thousand mad desires 

Bring trouble down on us with gloomy wings ; 
Our dark unholy fires, 
Despair of better things, 

Fill all our souk with vain imaginings. 


While ye, at break of day, 
Rise gaily up and hail the happy morn ; 
The meadow’s flowery way 
By you is duly shorn 
Of all the treasures on its wide face born. 


Then as the day grows bright, 

Your flocks towards the pastures move along ; 
With hearts all pure and light, 
And free from every wrong, 

Your labours ye beguile with blithesome song. 


Oft in some valley deep 
Which never glowed beneath the sun’s warm 
look, 
All undisturbed ye sleep, 
In some sequestered nook 
Where echo answers to the rippling brook. 


Or on its bank, mid flow’rs, 

With some fair shepherdess in converse low, 
Ye pass the summer hours, 
Scarce recking how they go ; 

And weariness all day ye never know. 


For you the autumn brings 

Of purple grapes and apples bright its store ; 
Their most delicious things 
The honey-bees hand o’er ; 

The cattle haste their milky draughts to pour, 


Or when the wintry skies 
Bring long surcease to all your summer mirth, 
_ Amid the snows and ice 
Ye sit around the hearth, 
And let the draughts of wine to joy give birth. 


A quiet tranquil life, " 
Where all our mad delights and griefs ye miss, 





With peace unbroken rife. 
How much I envy this 
I dare not say — how near to perfect bliss. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


SUMMER. 


SHE sat beneath an ancient spreading oak 
At close of day, the while the young May 
moon 
Rose like a queen to grant a promised 
boon — 
He lying at her feet, his purple cloak 
Beside him, while delicious silence woke 
Heart-echoes. Fairy ferns made tune 
In the soft-sighing wind, and foxgloves soon 
Answered the strain, and the sweet silence 
broke. 
Around them bloomed primrose and violet, 
The daffodil and dear forget-me-not, 
The while the fragrant woodruff made regret 
That they so soon should leave the charméd 
spot ; 
And the fond lovers looked with lips apart — 
Summer in nature, summer in each heart. 


_SONNETS—THE EARLY THRUSH. 


METHINKS that voice exults most joyously 
That from the thrush’s speckled bosom flows ; 
Surely the rapture-raising minstrel knows 
That the same Life that fills her throat with 


glee F 

Climbs swiftly up each bark-bound stem and 
soon 

Will shew green tissues where the leaflets lie 

Yet winter-held, and to the bluer sky 

Give fragrance fresher than the scents of June. 

Still howls the northern wind with angry 
power, 

But this loud airy music rings his knell ; 

In her own mete’ F tongue doth Nature tell 

By her own warbling prophet that the hour 

Approaches fast when a benigner reign 

Will beautify the world with greener robes 
again. 


The song is not thine own that thou, fond bird, 

From thy lone perch upon the budding thorn, 

Bestowest on the misty-hooded morn : 

Tis the old voice of Love that Time has heard 

Through all the changes of aspiring years. 

Full-hearted Hope, pavilioned by thy wings, 

Inspires thy breast, and in thy matin sings, 

Pouring a mirthful wisdom in our ears ; 

And we who listen, feel our spirits rise 

As to the dawning of a better day, 

Responsive to the presage of thy lay. 

Green fields are with the coming spring and 
skies 

Breasted by softer clouds, and flowers and 
streams 

Rejoicing in the presence of her brighter 
beams. Chambers’ Journal. 
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thought and similarity of will is testified 
THE TREVELYAN PAPERS.° no less by the reeords of their actions 
“SOME,” says Boswell, in that senten-| than by their features in the family por- 
tious style which it was usually his pleas-| traits. 
ure to assume after having had the ben-| [tis therefore with some little regret 
efit of the great Doctor’s conversation that we discover, as yet, such slight prob- 
for some weeks, “some have affected to | ability of accession to our existing ma- 
laugh at the ‘History of the House of |terials in this department from the 
Yvery’” (a production which seems never | labours of the Commission on Historical 
to have got beyond the stage of private | Manuscripts, of which the third Report 
printing and distribution). “It would be| is now before us. It is needless to say 
well if many others would transmit their | that the Appendix to this Report embod- 
pedigrees to posterity, with the same|jes a considerable variety of matter of 
accuracy and generous zeal with which | importance to the antiquarian, the histo- 
the noble lord who compiled that work! rian, and the genealogist ; and the Re- 
has honoured and perpetuated his ances- | port itself promises much more. But of 
try. Family histories, like the imagines that particular kind of memorial of the 
majorum of the ancients, excite to vir-| past of which we are now in search — the 
tue.” We entirely agree with our favour-! domestic correspondence and diaries of 
ite biographer, though not adopting the | private families, continued from one gen- 
magniloquence with which he announces | eration to another — we find but slender 
his opinion. As the life of an individual! trace, Such treasures are no doubt 
furnishes upon the whole the most agree- | scarce, and perhaps they are somewhat 
able of all literary subjects, other than | charily communicated. Possibly the ex- 
the merely romantic, to the majority of | plorations of the Commission may yet 
readers ; so the life of a family, duly | serve to disinter a few more of them. In 
traced and authenticated, ought to sup-' the meantime we have abundant reason to 
ply matter not indeed of the same class! he thankful to those few who have opened 
of interest, but still of no common utility| for ys the innermost recesses of their 
both for amusement and _ instruction. family archives, and enabled us, here and 
For the individual lives on in his family.) there, to trace to our satisfaction the his- 
It has often been remarked how the great | tory of a knightly or gentle name through 
Gentes of Roman history —the Valerii,| some comprehensive period of time, 
the Claudii, the Scipios, and so forth —| and the position which it held towards 
seemed to prolong, generation after €0-/ the changing world around it. 
eration, particular types, not only of At the head of all English records of 
political sentiment and conduct, but of ¢);, description stands the collection 
personal character. And the same SP€-| commonly known as the “Paston Let- 
cialty has been observed in respect Of| tar¢ We have before us the first vol- 
our noble English races, which have yme of it, in a handsome reprint,* edited 
taken from father to son so large a share in| by the thoroughly competent hand of 
our political and social life. Percys, and) yyy. James Gairdner of the Record Office, 
Mortimers, and Cliffords in old days;|who has supplied it with a voluminous 
Howards, Russells, Grenvilles, and many introduction, to which we can. only take 
more in later times, have constituted not) one objection — that he has had it print- 
merely households, but as it were castes—| oq jin so exceedingly minute a_ char- 
lines of men in whom a certain identity of | acter, that an antiquary duly solicitous 
| about his eyesight would almost as soon 


* 1. The Paston Letters. A New Edition. Edited! encounter a roll of papyrus, or a monkish 
by James GairDNER, of the Public Record Office. 


Vol. 1. 1872. 





Part I. II. Edited by J. 


2. Trevelyan Papers. 
Part III. (with introduction). 


Payne Couuier, Esq. 


Edited by Sir WALTER CALVERLEY TREVELYAN, Bart., 
and Sir CuHartes Epwarp TRrRevetyan, K.C.B. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 


1857-1872. 


* This reprint forms part of a series of the English 
Classics of the sixteenth century, which are republished 
in excellent taste, and at a very low price, by Mr. Arber, 
of Queen’s Square. They ought to be household books 
wherever the English tongue is spoken. 
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manuscript charter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The singular history of the “ Pas- 


ton Letters” has of late acquired. re- 


newed interest. They found their way 
from divers repositories, previously to 
1787, into the possession of Mr. Fenn of 
East Dereham, in Norfolk, afterwards 
Sir Richard; described by Horace Wal- 
pole as a “smatterer in antiquity, but a 
very good sort of man.” Mr. Fenn ar- 


ranged and published the two first vol- | 
Their | 
appearance at once excited considerable | 
that they should have been lost sight of. 


umes, “with a very lengthy title.” 


attention, mainly owing to the interest 
taken in them by Walpole himself, who, 
whatever amount of frivolity may have 
attached to his tastes, was au fond a zeal- 
ous and a discerning student of English 
antiquity. ‘*These letters,” he said, 
“make to me all other letters not worth 
reading.” Hannah More, no doubt in 
common with many other literary person- 
ages at that time, was of a different 
opinion. The letters, she declared, were. 
quite barbarous in style, with none of 
the elegance of their supposed contem- 
porary Rowley! “They might be of 
some use tocorrect history, but as letters 
and fine reading, nothing was to be said 
for them!” Nevertheless 

“The Paston Letters” (Mr. Gairdner con- 
tinues) were soon in every one’s hands. The 
work appeared (1787) under royal patronage ; 
for Fenn had got leave beforehand to dedicate 
it to the King as the avowed patron of anti- 
quarian knowledge. . A whole edition 
was disposed of in a week; and a second edi- 
tion called for, which, after undergoing some 
little revision with the assistance of Mr. George 
Steevens, the Shakespearian editor, was pub- 
lished the same year. Meanwhile, to gratify 
the curious, the original MS. letters were de- 
posited for a time in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries ; but the King having expressed 
a wish to see them, Fenn sent them to the 
palace, requesting that if they were thought 
worthy of a place in the royal collection, his 
Majesty would be pleased to accept them. 
They were accordingly added to the royal 
library, and as an acknowledgment of the value 
of the gift, Fenn was summoned to court, and 
received the honour of knighthood. 


Here begins the problematical part of 
the history. To the King the letters 
certainly went; but, like George II,’s 





will, when he carried it off from council 
in his pocket, from ‘his Majesty they 
never returned. “The originals of the 
first two volumes are missing, though 
they were presented to the King in 1787, 
bound in ¢#vee volumes, and, no doubt, 
the binding was a handsome one.” All 


search to recover them has hitherto 


proved fruitless. “ There is a tradition 
that they were last seen in the hands of 
Queen Charlotte, who, it is supposed, 
must have lent them to one of her ladies 
in attendance. (?) If so, it is strange 


They are not in the library of King 
George III., which is now in the British 
Museum, nor do they appear in any of 
the Royal palaces. The late Prince Con- 
sort, just before his death, instituted a 
search which he had great hope would at 
last bring them to light. I have been 
informed that it has since been com- 
pleted, but the missing originals remain 
still unaccounted for.” 

Singularly enough, the history of the 
remaining part of the work is subject to 
difficulties and obscurities almost equally 
great. A third and fourth volume were 
published by Mr., now become Sir Rich- 
ard, Fenn. The collective originals of 
these have never been recovered ; but 
“it happens that the first document in 
volume iii. has been actually found, and 
is now in the British Museum.” 

Volume v. was published, several years 
afterwards, by the late Serjeant Frere ; 
of this, also, the MS. was altogether lost 
sight of. The consequence of these 
strange deficiencies was, that “an in- 
genious littérateur,” as Mr. Gairdner 
terms him, raised critical doubts, which 
were acknowledged by some as plausible, 
respecting the authenticity of the whole 
series. This was done in an article 
which appeared in “the Fortnightly Re- 
view.” Its appearance set the descend- 
ant of the editor, Mr. Philip Frere, on a 
new search ; and the originals of volume 
v. were actually discovered at last in an 
old box at his house in Norfolk. Those 
who were present at the following meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries may well re- 
member their triumphant production in 
the very presence of the unlucky sceptic, 














? 


who was forced to recant, and to carry his 
faggot with the best grace he could. 
Since that time, without going into the 
farther particulars recorded by Mr. 
Gairdner, it may suffice to say, that full 
examination by the most competent 
judges in England has removed all 
reasonable doubt of authenticity. And 
if the fifth volume be unquestionably 
genuine, there can be no cause left for 
entertaining any suspicion respecting the 
other four, although their originals have 
so strangely vanished. The contents of 
the unbound volumes have apparently 
made their way into many hands. What 
Mr. Philip Frere could discover, he made 
over to the British Museum, where they 
restat last. Much has probably perished. 
But the genuineness of the whole work 
is, as it were, indisputably established by 
secondary evidence ; and Mr. Gairdner 
was quite right in not delaying his pub- 
lication for the possibility of their re- 
appearance. “There is no apparent 
reason,” he says, in self-justification, 
“why MSS. which have remained undis- 
covered for more than eighty years should 
not remain so eighty years longer, if the 
indifference or the accident, whatever it 
may be, which has caused them to be 
overlooked, be made an argument against 
turning to the best account those which 
we virtually possess.” 

On the infinite historical value of these 
relics of old English life itis quite un- 
necessary to dilate. They have furnished 
a mine of raw material, for these eighty 
years past, to our most industrious ex- 
plorers. Probably, to those who have 
studied the correspondence in a general 
way, there are two features which have 
come most prominently into notice. The 
first is the fundamental likeness which 
they establish between the aspect of 
society in their age, andin our or any 
age. After all, the tastes, interests, fam- 
ily attachments, personal hopes and fears 
of men, “quicquid agunt homines,” do 
not vary so much in the course of centu- 
ries as our first fancies would lead us to 
imagine. The metal is the same, the 
setting only different. In the “ Paston 


Letters ” we meet with personages of the 
better class in all periods of life. 


The 
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Eton schoolboy, the anxious maiden, the 
match-making mother, the resolute wo- 
man of business, the poor cousin, the 
family counsellor, the chief of the house 
himself, full of party politics, but fuller 
still of plans of pécuniary gain and per- 
sonal aggrandisement — are there, all 
busy as they on earth were busy, and as, 
with superficial differences only, their 
descendants of the twelfth generation are 
busy to this day. The lesson is a very 
obvious one, but itis not therefore the 
less strange to some of our preconceived 
notions, nor the lessamusing. The other 
feature which we would notice is one in 
which the Paston times — the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries generally — did 
nevertheless exhibit characteristics some- 
what peculiarly their own. It was an age 
in which the two great methods of en- 
forcing claims and rights —private war 
and litigation—were mingled together, 
or alternated with each other, after a 
fashion scarcely comprehensible either in 
more civilized or in less civilized days. 
All the Paston family are deeply engaged 
in endless lawsuits. The progress of 
these suits, the hopes and discourage- 
ments of the parties, present a constant 
and somewhat wearisome store of family 
communication. But yet, at the same 
time, people were very far indeed from 
having renounced the earlier and more 
summary method of self-defence and 
retaliation. “Why don’t you take good 
cudgels, and settle it?” says Counsellor 
Pleydell to Dandie Dinmont, touching 
his march-suit with Jock of Dawston- 
Cleugh. “Odd, sir! we tried that three 
times already; but I dinna ken; we're 
both gey good at single stick, and it 
could na weel be judged.” “Then take 
broadswords, and be damned to you, as 
your fathers did before you.” “Aweel, 
sir, if ye think it wadna be again the 
law, it’s all one to Dandie.” “Social de- 
velopment,” in the Paston neighborhood, 
had just reached the same point of 
ambiguity as among Scott’s imaginary 
Liddesdale borderers. An instance or 
two, out of a great number, will illustrate 
our meaning. John Paston (1448) is dis- 
turbed in his claim to the manor of Gres- 
ham by Lord Molynes. His lordship 
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“listened to the counsels of John Hey- 
don of Baconsthorpe, alawyer, who had 
been sheriff and also recorder of Nor- 
wich, and whom the gentry of Norfolk 
looked upon with anything but good 
will.” Heydon persuaded Lord Molynes 
that his claim was.good ; and Lord Mo- 
lynes, “ without more ado, wentin and 
took possession.” To goto law with Lord 
Molynes, “a powerful young nobleman 
connected with various wealthy and in- 
fluential families,” was no light under- 
taking for an esquire. Paston first tried 
the intercession of the Church through 
the medium of Bishop Waynflete ; but 
this also failed him. Then he resorted to 
reprisals. He 


took and held possession of the mansion ; and 
for some time without opposition. But at last, 
while John Paston was away in the country on 
business, there came before the mansion at 
Gresham a company of a thousand persons, 
armed with cuirasses and brigandines, with 
guns, bows and arrows, and with every kind of 
offensive and defensive armour. They had 
also mining instruments, long poles with hooks, 
called cromes, used for pulling down houses, 
ladders, pickaxes, and pans with fire burning 
in them. With these formidable instruments 
they beset the house, at that time occupied 
only by Margaret Paston and twelve other per- 
sons ; and having broken open the outer gates, 
they set to work undermining the very chamber 
in which Margaret was. Resistance under the 
circumstances was impossible. Margaret was 
forcibly carried out. The house-was then 
rifled of all that it contained — property esti- 
mated by John Paston at 200/.—the doorposts 
were cut asunder, and the place was left little 
better than a ruin. 


The war of the Roses would seem to 
have cut short the promising quarrel, 
tam Marte quam Mercurio, which the 
learned counsellor Heydon had started. 
The character of Sir John Fastolf, of 
Caistor Castle, the hero of so large a por- 
tion of the correspondence, evidences 
quite as forcibly this double characteris- 
tic of the times. He was constantly in 
arms for the Crown abroad, and occasion- 
ally in affairs of his own at home. Never- 
theless, as Mr. Gairdner says, “ from the 
general tenor of his letters we should 
certainly no more suspect him of being 
the old soldier that he actually was, than 
of being Shakspeare’s fat, disorderly 
knight.” Almost every sentence in them 
refers to 


lawsuits and title deeds, extortions and in- 
juries received from others, forged processes 
altering property, writs of one kind or another 
to be issued against his adversaries, libels 
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description. Altogether the perusal is apt to 
give us an impression that Sir John would 
have made an acute and able, though perhaps 
not very high-minded solicitor. > te e 
familiarity shown even by Fastolf with all the 
forms and processes of the law is probably 
due not so much to the peculiarities of his per- 
sonal character as to the fact that a knowledge 
of legal technicalities was much more widely 
diffused in that day than in ours.... The 
“ Paston Letters ” afford ample evidence that 
every man who had property to protect, if not 
every well-educated woman also, was perfectly 
well versed in the ordinary forms of legal pro- 
cesses. 


Altogether, these disclosures to a cer- 
tain extent remind us of the state of 
things of which some of us have made 
personal experience, and others have 
heard and read at secondhand, as_ preva- 
lent in some of the Western States of 
America in recent or present days. The 
spirit of technical law, and the spirit of 
Lynch law, divide the sway between them. 
The lawyers have on the whole the best 
of it; they are the real masters ot the 
situation; but their influence is largely 
assisted by that of the bowie-knife and 
the revolver. And one after-growth of 
this condition of society —a condition 
through which probably all communities 
must more or less pass—is the luxuri- 
ance of the great legal profession. Our 
English peerage offers abundant evidence 
of its aspiring tendencies, and at no 
period of our history, probably, have the 
foundations of great legal families been 
more extensively laid than in the fifteenth 
century. 

Thus much by way of preface to the 
records of that distinguished Cornish 
family of which the memoirs have now 
been recovered and arranged, with most 
painful and religious care, by its two 
modern representatives Sir Walter Tre- 
velyan, of antiquarian celebrity, and Sir 
Charles, with whose name and reputa- 
tion our readers will have long become 
familiar ; a reputation acquired in many 
fields very different from that of homely 
English genealogy. We have before us 
three volumes of “ Trevelyan Papers,” 
printed for the Camden Society ; two un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Payne Collier 
(1855 and 1862), the third and last, by far 
the most valuable, by the two kinsmen- 
editors whose names we have just cited. 
The two first are chiefly filled with deeds, 
household accounts, and similar instru- 
ments, and curious to antiquarians alone ; 
not the least so, perhaps, from the ex- 


uttered against himself, and matters of the like | traordinary variety of arbitrary spelling 
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which they exhibit, such as would drive 
the Educational Institute of Scotland to 
despair of reconstructing our orthogra- 
phy. We notice one minute of “ordinary 
payments in August, 3 Edw. VI.,” in 
which the word “Captain” is spelt in 
four different ways in a single page: 
Capitaiene, Capitinge, Capitaigne, Cap- 
taigne. But the second volume is rich 
in family correspondence, and its con- 
tents, though less copious, fall scarcely 
short of those of the “ Paston Letters ” 
themselves in the light which they throw 
on the domestic life and habits of an 
ordinary English gentle family from the 
wars of the Roses to the Restoration. 
“Tt seems clear,” says a writer on the 
Antiquities of Cornwall, “from Domes- 
day Book, and the recensions of tenants 
in capite, that before the Conquest Saxons, 
and after the Conquest Normans, were 
the owners of the soil, with very slight 
exceptions, from the Tamar to the Land’s 
End. It may be feared that scarcely any 
properly Cornish lineage can establish, 
on fair grounds, a connection with those 
named in Domesday, except Trelawney 
and Trevelyan —the latter no longer in- 
habiting the county.” However this may 
be, the name of Trevelyan, at all events, 
is absolutely “ autochtonic.” English 
history knows nothing of a period when 
there was no, Trevelyan. 

The family however, as we shall see, 
soon abandoned the narrow limits of the 
peninsula in which they had their origin, 
and spread widely, through marriages 
and purchases, over the adjacent western 
counties. And what makes their quiet 
annals really remarkable, and in a certain 
sense characteristic, is, that such as they 
were at their origin—as far as their 
growth can be traced —such they have 
always remained : English gentry, neither 
more nor less. They never acquired 
greatness, nor had greatness thrust upon 
them. They were always well to do— 
that is, the leading branches of the house 
at all events — never wealthy. They 
never attained a peerage, or any honour 
beyond a simple baronetcy; but what 
they had, they preserved. They never 
deviated into literature, or art, or com- 
merce ; scarcely into military adventure. 
They never rose into eminence in the 
two gentlemanlike professions to which 
they furnished recruits —the Church and 
the Law. They never derogated. They 





never married into tamilies of high de- 
scent, but scrupulously within their own! 
degree. If no historical fame attaches | 
itself to their ancient coat of arms during | 
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so many generations, neither does any 
disgrace. What their first recorded 
chronicle shows them, that they remained 
to the beginning of this present genera- 
tion — specimens of that exclusively Eng- 
lish character, the English country 
squire ; anda more honourable one the 
world has not to show. 

What were they really like, these 
“squires” of old England, who consti- 
tuted until within the last century so large 
a proportion of its upper class? No one 
can be in the least familiar with the out- 
ward aspect, even, of the rural districts 
of great part of South Britain, without 
being satisfied that they were far more 
numerous under the Tudors and Stuarts 
than they are now. Every outlying par- 
ish —and we now speak particularly of 
the distant western and south-western 
counties, with which the family of Trevel- 
yan is connected *—can show its half 
dozen of farmhouses which were once ma- 
nor houses ; and many a church contains 
the memorials of some half dozen gentle 
lineages which their places know no 
longer. Their modest estates have either 
been annexed to the possessions of the 
neighbouring lord, or purchased from the 
last embarrassed owner by the intruding 
millionnaire. Their neighbourhood has 
lost the old kindly feeling which used to 
bind together the several degrees of so- 
ciety, when each was not so far removed 
in station from the other. It now knows 
no middle rank between the owner of the 
one great house, of whom the beatific 
vision is conceded to his tenantry for 
three or four weeks in the year, and the 
farmer who rents of him as large a tract 
of land as once constituted the paternal 
property of a country gentleman. But it 
has gained in high farming, quick returns, 
and mercantile value acre by acre. We 
are not, therefore, anxious to lament over 
the degeneracy of the times, or to quarrel 
with those who may sensibly prefer the 
present to the past. We only wish to re- 
store in imagination that which has be- 
come obsolete ; and this is not so easy 
asit might seem. For it is singular, after 
all, how little of life-like delineation, un- 
exaggerated by romance or satire, has 
been left in our literature of that special 
feature of old English Society to which 
we refer. 

Mr. Trollope, in his recent publication 


* “Discoursed accidentally about the decay of gentle- 
men’s families in the country, telling us that the old 
tule was, that a family might remain fifty miles from 
London one hundred years; one hundred miles from 
London two hundred years, and so farther or nearer 
London more or less years.”’ 


(Pepys, 1669.) 


. 
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on Australia, tells us that we may find the 
extinct type of the squire yet surviving in 
the southern hemisphere : — 


We know them (the English country gentle- 
men) very well from plays and novels, and 
know something of them too from history, as 
history has of late been written. The ladies’ 
dresses, the books, the equipages, the wines, 
the kitchens, which are now found in English 
country houses, were in those days known only 
in the metropolis, or at the castle of some 
almost royal nobleman. As were country 
houses and country life then in England— 
plentiful, proud, prejudiced, given to hospital- 
ity, impatient of contradiction, not highly let- 
tered, healthy, industrious, careful of the main 
chance, thoughtful of the future, and, above 
all, conscious — perhaps a little too conscious 
—of their own importance, so now-is the 
house, and so now is the life, of the country 
gentleman in Australia. 


But one circumstance is omitted in this 
lively parallel which makes so wide a dif- 
ference as to render the whole indistinct 
and incomplete. The Australian squire 
has, as arule, noancestry. He is novus 
homo altogether. Onthe contrary, almost 
all the pride and sentimental interest of 
the English Armiger’s existence rallied 
round his pedigree. ‘ He was,” says Ma- 
caulay, “a member of a proud and power- 
ful aristocracy, and was distinguished by 
many both of the good and bad qualities 
which belong to aristocrats. His family 
pride was beyond that of a Talbot ora 
Howard. He knew the genealogies and 
coats of arms of all his neighbours, and 
could tell which of them had assumed 
supporters without any right, and which 
of them were so unfortunate as to be 

randsons of aldermen.” To parallel 
Sina, the child of a world which in this re- 
spect at least has passed away, with the 
child of an upstart world in the southern 
hzmisphere, is to misemploy comparison. 
The English squire, such as we conceive 
him, has no modern type left in the world ; 
unless some such still linger among the 
Junkerthum of Pomerania, or in the re- 
mote parts of the Spanish Peninsula. 
That phase of society, in short, to which 
the old-fashioned squirearchy here de- 
picted belonged, has perished irreparably, 
with its shortcomings so allied to excel- 
lences, its vanity so associated with dig- 
nity, its weaknesses so near akin to wis- 
dom. 

Let us take another sketch from that 
very encyclopedic collection of matters 
of interest and amusement, “ Chambers’s 
Book of days”: — 


Another character, now worn out and gone, 
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was the. little independent gentleman of 3o00/. 
per annum, who commonly appeared in a plain 
drab or plush coat, large silver buttons, a 
jockey cap, and rarely without boots. His 
travels never exceeded the distance of the 
country town, and that only at assize and ses- 
sion time, or to attend an election. Once a 
week he commonly dined at the next market 
town with the attorneys and justices. This 
man went to church regularly, read the weekly 
journal, settled the parochial disputes between 
the parish officers at the vestry, and afterwards 
adjourned to the neighboring alehouse, where 
he usually got drunk for the good of his 
country. . . . His drink was generally ale, 
except at Christmas, the 5th of November, or 
some other gala day, when he would make a 
bowl of strong brandy punch, garnished witha 
toast and nutmeg. . The mansion of 
one of these squires was of plaster striped with 
timber, not unaptly called calamanco work, or 
of red brick, large casemated bow windows, a 
porch with seats in it, and over it a study; the 
eaves of the house well inhabited by swallows, 
and the court set round with hollyhocks. Near 
the gate a horseblock for the convenience of 
mounting. His hall was furnished with flitches 
of bacon, and the mantelpiece with guns and 
fishing-rods of various dimensions, accom- 
panied by the broadsword, partisan, and dag- 
ger borne by his ancestors in the civil wars. 
(These medizeval weapons, face Captain Grose, 
are tokens of the life of an earlier day.) In 
the vacant spaces were posted King Charles’s 
Golden Rules, Vincent Wing’s Almanac, and 
a portrait of the Duke of Marlborough ; in his 
window lay Baker’s “Chrontcle,” Foxe’s 
“Book of Martyrs,” “Glanvil on Appari- 
tions,” Quincey’s “Dispensatory,” ‘The 
Complete Justice,” and a Book of Farriery. 
.* Alas! these men and these houses 
are no more; the luxury of the times has 
obliged them to quit the country, and become 
the humble dependents of great men, to solicit 
a place or commission to live in London, to 
rack their tenants, and draw their rents before 
due. The venerable mansion in the meantime 
is suffered to tumble down, or is partly upheld 
as a farmhouse, till, after a few years, the es- 
tate is conveyed to the steward of the neigh- 
boring lord, or else to some nabob, contractor, 
or limb of the law. 


To comfort ourselves a little for our 
loss by looking at the reverse side of the 
tapestry, let us read Horace Walpole’s 
caricature of these rustic gentry as they 
appeared to him, a “ beau,” when occa- 
sionally obliged by hard fate to visit his 
father’s acres in Norfolk : — 


Only imagine that I here every day see men, 
who are mountains of roast hee and only 
seem just roughly hewn out into the outlines 
of human form, like the giant work of Prato- 
lino! I shudder when 7 see them handle their 
knives in act to carve, and look upon them as 
savages that devour one another! I should 
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not stare at all more than I do, if yonder alder- 
man at the end of the table was to strike a 
knife into his neighbour’s jolly cheek, and cut 
a brave slice of brown and fat. . . I 
have an aunt here, a family piece of goods, an 
old remnant of inquisitive hospitality and 
economy, who, to all intents and purposes, is 
as beefy as her neighbours. She wore me so 
down with interrogatories that I dreamt ail 
night she was at my ear, with whos and whys, 
and whens and wheres, till at last in my sleep I 
cried out, “ For God in Heaven’s sake, madam, 
ask me no more questions!” ...I am so 
far from getting used to mankind by living 
amongst them, that my natural ferocity and 
wildness does but every day grow worse. They 
tire me ; they fatigue me; I don’t know what to 
do with them; I don’t know what to say to 
them; I fling open the window and fancy I 
want air; and when I get by myself, I undress 
myself, and seem to have had people in my 
pockets, in my plaits, and on my shoulders! 
I indeed find this fatigue worse in the country, 
than in town, because we can avoid it there, 
and have more resources; but it is there too. 
(Walpole to Chute, 1743.) 


To come a little nearer to our local 
mark, let us cite John Prince’s highflown 
account in his “ Worthies of Devon” 
(about 1700) of the squirearchy of his 
fathers’ days, such as tradition described 
it, in his native county : — 


If we draw nearer home unto our grandsires’ 
and great-grandsires’ days, we shall find our 
ancestors were bold, hardy, and brave to the 
last degree. Our gentry were generous and 
noble, as well in their hospitality at home as 
in their equipage when they went abroad. 
Persons of quality usually keeping their stables 
of brave horses, and would always have one or 
two horses of state led by grooms, when they 
travelled from home. Their houses were open 
to all comers, where they might meet civil re- 
ception and a frank entertainment. And their 
families were academies of virtue and schools 
of education. And the inferior gentry were 
wont, instead of sending their children to Lon- 
don, Hackney, Salisbury, &c., to send them 
thither to learn breeding and accomplishments. 
But this mode and way of living, since coach- 
ing and London came so much in vogue, must 
be acknowledged to be greatly altered from 
former days. 


And add Carew’s account —a century 
earlier —of their neighbours over the 
Tamar (Survey of Cornwall) : — 


The angle, which so shutteth them in, 
hath wrought many interchangeable matches 
with each other’s stock, and given beginning 
to the proverb, that all Cornish gentlemen are 
cousins ; which ended in an injurious conse- 
quence, that the King hath there no cousins. 
They keep liberal but not costly builded or 
furnished houses; give kind entertainment to 
strangers ; make even at the year’s end with 
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the profits of their living ; are reverenced and 
beloved of their neighbours; live void of fac- 
tions among themselves, at least such as break 
out into any dangerous excess ; and delight not 
in bravery of apparel: yet the woman would 
be very loth to come behind the fashion, in 
new fangle dress of the manner, if not in cost- 
liness of the matter, which perhaps might over- 
empty their husbands’ purses. They converse 
familiarly together, and often visit one another. 
A gentleman and his wife will ride to make 
merry with his next neighbour ; and after a day 
or twain, these two couples go to a third, in 
which progress they increase like snowballs, 
till through their burdensome weight they 
break again. 


“It seems, according to an ancient 
tradition,” say the editors, “alluded to 
by Bishop Gibson in his edition of Cam- 
den’s ‘ Britannia,’ the family of Trevel- 
yan sprang, like Sir Tristrem, from 
Spenser’s submerged land of Lionesse. 
A small creek near St. Michael’s Mount 
is pointed out as the place where their 
ancestor landed, and the horse which 
saved him may be seen swimming on the 
family shield, with dolphins for its sup- 
porters.” Strong indeed was the hold 
which this legend of the land of Lionesse 
—revived in recent days by our poet 
laureate — at the bottom of the sea be- 
tween the Land’s End and the Scillys, 
had on the Cornish imagination. Even 
the latest county historian, the accom- 
plished Mr. Davies Gilbert, could scarce- 
ly allude to it without a certain amount 
of hereditary respect. “The editor,” he 
says, “remembers a female relation of 
the former vicar of St. Erth, who in- 
structed by a dream, prepared decoctions 
of various kinds, and, repairing to the 
Land’s End, poured them into the sea 
with certain incantations, expecting to 
see the Lionesse country rise immediate- 
ly out of the water, having all its inhabi- 
tants alive, notwithstanding their long 
submersion.” 

But to leave mythical for real history, 
we find the Trevelyans settled in Henry 
III.’s reign at the place from which they 
derive their name : 


Trevelyan (add the editors in a note) is be- 
lieved to be the Celtic equivalent for the 
Saxon “ Milton,” and to be compounded of 7re 
(terra), the Celtic unit of territorial division, 
and of the inflected form (ve/iz) of the Celtic 
adaptation of the word m//, as still used in 
Welsh and Irish. The ancient mill is still 
there on a creek of Fowey River, below Tre- 
velyan. The name is reversed in Velindre 
(mill-town), which still belongs to them, in the 
parish of St. Veep, near Lostwithiel ; and their 
first recorded alliance was with Margaret Car- 
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minow,* a name still dear to every true Cor- 
nishman, although the family has long since 
been extinct. | 


The “mill-town ” in question is situat- | 
ed on a brisk stream, rattling amidst or- 
chards and pastures, divided by huge | 
Danmonian hedges, soon to fall into the 
beautifully estuary of the Fowey on the 
south coast. The farmhouse, which re- | 
presents the ancient manorial résidence, | 
stands on the hill above; but it has, 
ceased for many centuries to be the resi- | 
dence of a gentle family, and been in- | 
habited only for agricultural purposes. | 
But the present representatives of the | 
name have, we believe, repurchased this | 
venerable “ Stammschloss ” of their race. | 
Curiously enough, the historical repute | 
of the family seems to have commenced | 
(although we hardly expect that the zeal 
of the editors will be satisfied with such 
a solution of the case) in something like 
a misnomer. John Trevelyan, under 
Henry VI., was “a stout, consistent Lan- 
castrian” ; in 1451 he was included ina 
petition of the Commons for the removal 
of certain disaffected persons from the 
king’s presence. In one political satire 
of the day he is alluded to as the “ Cor- 
nish chough, who oft with his train has 
made our eagle Henry VI.blind;”... 
“jn a third, by a bold metaphor, he is 
apostrophised as an unjust judge, and 
threatened with the fate of his fellow 
Cornishman, and almost namesake, 
Chief Justice Tressilian, who was put to 
death for his adherence to Richard II.” 
Considering that this John Trevelyan, 
represented as so active a partisan of the 
losing cause, contrived in some unex- 
plained way to “escape,” and that un- 
scathed as to lands and tenements, 
“while so many of those with whom he 
acted came to an untimely end,” we can- 
not help entertaining some suspicion that 
the similarity of his name to one of such 
recent and notorious unpopularity gave 
him an unfounded prominence in ballads 
and satires; even as “-Cinna the poet,” 
less fortunate, was torn to pieces for ‘* Cin- 
na the conspirator.” This same John Tre- 
velyan, however, “escheator” for Corn- 
wall and knight of the shire, dida great 
deal better for his family, in the matrimo- 


* “Carminow” was indeed a name of the “ vieille 
Roche” in Cornwall. ‘In the Scrope and Grosvenor 
controversy under Richard III., one of the witnesses 
deposes to having seen the shield of the Scropes hang- 
ing over an hostel occupied by a Cornish knight of the 
family of Carminow (azure, a bend or, is the proper 
cognizance of that house), and that the owner, on being 
questioned, affirmed that the bearing in dispute was 
granted to his family by Kiag Arthur!” 
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nial way, than he could have achieved by 
any exhibition of zeal for one Rose or the 
other. He married “ Elizabeth Whales- 
borough, who brought him the inherit- 
ance of the elder branch of the Raleighs 
in Devonshire, Somersetshire, Dorset- 
shire, and Glamorganshire, besides the 
estates of her own family in Cornwall.” 
Of the visitors who annually seek the 
quiet little watering-place Bude, in the 
northern extremity of Cornwall, few have 
even heard the name of “ Whalesborough.” 
It still exists, however, a farmhouse 
amidst a few fertile fields in a desolate 
district, cowering under the shelter of 
the sandhills which protect the valleys of 
the interior from the fierce western blast 
— precisely the reverse of the situation 
which a modern gentleman, with the love 
which now prevails for fresh air and ex- 
posed situations, would select. Quisque 
suos patimur manes. Our old-fashioned 
gentry —like the monks whom so many 
of them succeeded — loved a close, warm, 
covered situation. “ The wild west wind, 
the breath of autumn’s being,” is wor- 
shipped among us moderns. It was 
abominated in Shakespeare’s day. Cali- 
ban bids “the south-west” blow on 
Prospero and Miranda, “and _ blister 
them all o’er.” Any one may note how 
the northern slope of the South Downs, 
in Sussex, effectually protected from 
southern sun and moistened brcezes, is 
dotted along its whole course with a line 
of venerable manor-houses—the snug 
dwellings of the ancestors of those who 
now shiver along the fagades of Brighton 
and St. Leonards. They suffered accord- 
ingly from “fever and ague ” and their cog- 
nate types of diseases. We, of delicate 
hereditary organization, boldly confront 
consumption, bronchitis, and their kin- 
dred, until the foe- becomes too strong 
for us, and then wander like melancholy 
ghosts along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean in search of natural advantages 
which we have thrown away in our early 
resolution to “ harden” ourselves against 
our destiny. The Trevelyans inherited 
from the Whalesboroughs, as has been 
said, not only the manor of “that ilk” 
which we have been describing, but also 
considerable estates, once belonging to 
the Raleigh family, in different parts of 
England and Wales, including Nettle- 
combe in Somerset, which has ever since 
been the chief seat of the family. 

The modern tendency of English idle 
population to accumulate on the sea 
shore, and abandon, comparatively, the 
less attractive inlands, did not, however, 
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commence to operate before the reign of John Chichester of Raleigh near Barnstaple. 
Elizabeth. Carew’s remarks on it, as he | Sir Arthur 7g to provide for his 
: iti , ;mephew, which he did very effectually, b 
- ? . . . % 
observed it in Cornwall, though probably | PePhew, ry » by 
he had no real inkling of the reason for granting him an estate in the county of Wex- 


. . ford, and marrying him to a rich widow in 
g < . . . > 
it, are curious enough. He speaks of | Fermanagh. George Trevelyan and Sir John 


“the general decay of - inland towns, | Blennerhasset were the first members for Bel- 
where whole streets, besides particular | fact after the charter of James I. in 1613, and 
houses, pay tribute to Come-down Cas- | he was knighted in 1617. Another prominent 
tle: as also the ruins in the wild moors, | character is George Montgomery, son of Adam, 
which testify a former inhabitance.” | laird of Braidstane, who was presented by 
. . « “I suppose that these waste | Queen Elizabeth to the living of Chedzoy in 
grounds were inhabited and manured, | Somersetshire, and was promoted by James to 
when the Saxons’ and Danes’ continual | the Deanery of Norwich, after which he be- 


invasions drove them to abandon the sea | 


coast, save in such towns as were able to 
muster, upon any sudden invasion, a 
sufficient number for their own defence. 
The residue retreated into the heart of 
the land, where upon a longer warning, 
they might sooner assemble from all sides 
to make head.... Touching the de- 
cayed inland towns, they are counter- 
vailed with a surplusage of increase on 
those of the coast; and the desolate 
walls in the moors have begotten a seven- 
fold race of cottages near the sea side.” 
Certainly the sense of public security 
was very different in maritime and in- 
land districts. Our editors mention 
“two inventories characteristic of the 
times” (the fifteenth century). “ Every 
dwelling room at Whalesborough ” (close, 
as we have seen, to the sea) “ was hung 
with arms offensive and defensive ; 
while everything at Nettlecombé (in 
Somersetshire) bore evidence of long 
settled peaceful habits. There was only 
one sword and one pollaxe there.” 

We pass over, for a lack of space, the 
period of the sixteenth century, which, 
eventful as it was for the nation, seems 
to have passed away peacefully enough 
for the house of Trevelyan, which lived 
on quietly at Nettlecombe, and, except 
that it furnished a chaplain to King 
Henry VIII., produced no one who took 
personal part in the vicissitudes of the 
time. Just at the end of that century, 
however, they made a new “departure,” 
becoming connected with Ireland. 


In the reigns of Elizabeth and James that 
country was the favourite field of adventure 
for our youth, as India now is; and this was 
specially the case in the West of England, 
from which Ireland was originally invaded. 
There were few good West-country families 
some members of which were not working out 
their fortunes there. George, second son of 


the seventh John Trevelyan, followed to Ire- 
land his maternal uncle Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Lord Deputy and founder of the Donegal 
family, who was himself second son of Sir 





came the first Protestant Bishop of London- 
derry, and was ultimately translated to Meath, 
He married Susan, daughter of Philip Stey- 
ning of Holnicott, which connected him with 
the Willoughbies of Peyhembury, who after- 
wards merged in the Trevelyans by the mar- 
riage of an heiress. There are seventeen 
letters from Bishop Montgomery, written in a 
remarkably lively style, and many others from 
his wife, their daughter and heir Lady Howth, 
Benjamin Culme, Dean of St. Patrick’s, and 
Nicholas, younger brother of John Willoughby, 
and his son and daughter-in-law. This is a 
good example of the family emigration of that 
period, which had the same admirable char- 
acter of mutual help, as the swarming off of 
the native population of Ireland to America 
in our day. In his last letter to his brother- 
in-law John Willoughby, Bishop Montgomery 
says, with just satisfaction: “ You and your 
children may happily find in this kingdom a 
new colony of your own kindred, in all the 
four branches and families your children are 
nearest unto, of Steynings, Willoughbies, 
Cumes, and Fryes; and to every of them I 
have given a friendly footing for a ground and 
beginning, if their friends will second and 
assist them.” 

Mrs. Montgomery. announced her hus- 
band’s promotion in these words, “ The King 
hath bestowed on him three Irish Bishop- 
ricks.* The names of them I cannot re- 
member, they are so strange, except one, 
which is Derry. I pray God it may make us 
all merry.” The experience of the settlers, 
however, was anything but cheerful. In his 
first letter George Trevelyan asks for “a 
couple of felt hats, not broad brimmed, two 
pair of worsted stockings, a pair of garters, 
and anything else that you shall think fitting 
for the cold cleamency [inclemency] of this 
barbarous land.” And in his second, he 
speaks of “us that lives in these forlorn 
places ;” and requests his father to send him 
“one suit complete of good apparell, for 
there is not any to be gottenin Dublin if a 
man would give treble the price.” But we 
would especially direct attention to two let- 
ters written towards the close of 1606 by Mrs. 
Montgomery and Nicholas Willoughby, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of acquainting their 


* viz., Londonderry, with Clogher and Raphoe i 
commendam. 
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friends in England with the circumstances of 
their new country. Although the bishop’s 
wife: was better off than most of the settlers, 
and she seemed determined to see everything 
in the best possible light, her account and 
that of her less fortunate relative substan- 
tially agree. If we could imagine the rude 
abundance of the Western States of Amer- 
ica, combined with the insecurity which pre- 
vailed in India at the time of the mutiny, it 
would give some idea of the Ireland of that 
day. 

The Anglo-Irish Willoughbies were 
pretty effectually ruined by the outbreak 
of 1641. “ Now for the country,” writes 
one of the family, “if there were good 
husbands upon it, it would be almost as 
_= as England ; but the people be so 

eastly, that they be better like beasts 
than Christians. There is land enough, 
but there wants stock to stock it; for I 
cannot blame them that are loth to live 
here, for he shall live as it were among 
beasts : and if he live out in the country, 
he shall be in danger of his life. But all 
my lord’s land (his cousin, Lord Howth) 
for the most part, is excellent good for 
fish and fowl. If one had but the tenth 
part of it in England, he might live more 
like a prince than a subject.” 

For the most part, the Trevelyans 
seem to have been Protestants of the 
good Act of Parliament persuasion, and 
to have caused very little trouble either 
to themselves or their neighbours by 
sectarian eccentricities. But one branch 
of their line furnished a somewhat re- 
markable exception. Mr. John Trevel- 

an, of Basil in Saint Cleather (a deso- 
ate-looking Cornish moorland parish on 
the hills, west of Launceston) furnishes a 
separate chapter in the annals of his 
family during the troublesome seven- 
teenth century ; for he was a Papist, and 
a determined one. 

His racy and resolute character, [say the 
editors,] has preserved his memory to this day 
while many better men have been forgotten. 
He is locally known as “ Old Trevelyan,” and 
his ruinous granite-built manor-house, with its 
neighbouring Cornish crosses and sacred well, 
is still standing. He is said to have driven 
away the under-sheriff and fosse comitat#s on 
one occasion by overturning his beehives 
among them. It is also told of him that 
having to appear on Sundays at his parish 
church, in order to avoid the legal penalties, 
he used to call to the clergyman on going out 
before the sermon, “ When thou hast said 
‘what thou hast to say, come and dine with me.” 


The justices of Cornwall “ presented” 
him to King Charles I.,* in 1628, as a 


* It is rather strangely said of him (part ii. p. 13) that 





very terrible personage. “The presump- 
tions,” say their worships, “threaten 
so much danger to your sacred person, 
the Church, and Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, that in our weak judgments we 
hold them fit for no eye but your own. 
For the person, he is a recusant convict, 
and the greatest of that faction in the 
West. He is a close reserved person, 
and weighs his words before they fall, so 
as we conjecuure that there is more in 
his heart than on his tongue. He is of a 
bold and active spirit, and the witness, 
being the lord bishop’s chaplain, seems 
to be of worth. Upon these grounds we 
are emboldened to commend these pas- 
sages to your royal eye; holding it the 
better part of our duty in being over- 
fearful in this kind, than in any way re- 
miss.” The Bishop of Exeter, Hall, 
backs the representation of the justices 
in very solemn language of his own: 
“Certain dangerous speeches,” he says, 
“have been uttered by no mean recu- 
sant in the presence of very able wit- 
nesses, importing no less than the utter 
ruin of this whole State and Church!” 
“The gentleman,” his lordship adds, 
“is known to be such as that, if there 
were not some great confidence in him 
of the issue, he neither would nor durst 
let fall such speeches.” Then follow the 
depositions. Ann, wife of John Prideaux 
of Trevorder, heard Mr. Trevelyan say, 
“being talking of matters of religion,” 
that “after the reading of a chapter they 
of the Church of England did sing a 
gygg, meaning one of the Psalms; and 
that Mr. Trevelyan said unto her that 
Queen Tibb” (interpreting himself and 
meaning Queen Elizabeth) “ was as arrant 
a whore as ever breathed, and that she 
was kept by Essex and Leicester and 
others, or words to that effect; and she 
further saith she heard the said Trevel- 
yan say there was knavery in our Bible ; 
and she further saith,” (here the good 
lady wanders off, after the manner im- 
puted to her sex, into very extraneous 
matter) “she heard by one Marsh of 
Padstow, that one Mr. Burlace (Borlace) 
of Newlyn, took the Bible out of the 
vicar of Merryan’s hand, one Smalrudge, 
and spurned it with his foote; and she 
further saith that Mr. Trevelyan told her 
that if it were not for images we should 


he is “probably the same that is mentioned in Whit- 
lock’s Memorials,’ as having raised a regiment to join 
the Pariiament forces.” If so, he was probabiv the 
only Papist in the three kingdoms who distinguished 
himself in so eccentric a manner. But the whoie note, 
in which this passage occurs, is a little confused. 
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be all atheists. And Mr. Trevelyan told 
her that if she were a Papist she would 
be a good woman, and he did hope she 
would turn before she died, and if she 
would not be a Papist she would die 
before she was willing, and have but a 
month’s warning, or words to that effect.” 
Martin Vansog, chaplain to the Bishop 
of Exeter, has nothing to say — though 
termed a very able witness — except to 
repeat the stories told him by Mrs. Pri- 
deaux; which so stirred his Cornish 
blood, that he declared, chaplain as he 
was, “that if he had heard more words 
he would have cut Mr. Trevelyan’s 
throat.” And, finally, Ann Prideaux 
adds to her former deposition the dread- 
ful statement that “some Papists — but 
who they were this examinant remem- 
bereth not—said we should expect 
worse days than they suffered in Queen 
Mary’s reign, and that faggots should be 
dear!” This is the whole of the evi- 
dence as far as it appears. And as noth- 
ing is added respecting the result, it 
may be presumed that King Charles was 
not sufficiently troubled in mind by these 
revelations to direct any further proceed- 
ings against the “recusant convict” in 
question. But it remains on record that 
the justices of a county and the bishop 
of a diocese were moved to vehement 
condemnation and angry menace by the 
loose talk of one gossiping woman. 

John Trevelyan of Basil, as we see, by 
some happy accident came off easily. 
He was, we are told, a “ character,” and a 
favourite with the public, as such men 
generally are. In England, at least, we 
are apt to accord to a “ character” some- 
thing of the same indulgent protection 
which in the East shelters lunatics. He 
was apparently the same “old Mr. Tre- 


velyan of Basil,” who according to Ton-' 


kin’s notes on “ Carew’s Survey,” pos- 
sessed a “breed of very good horses,” 
always a popular qualification ; others of 
his faith were less fortunate. They were 
not, indeed, numerous at any time in 
Cornwall. “ There are,” say the deputy 
lieutenants to Lord Pembroke, “in our 
county, we conceive near two hundred 
persons whose names we shall be ready 
to certify to your honour on the least no- 
But the sufferings of 
one family among them, that of Tregian, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, are well remem- 
bered to the present day in Romanist le- 
gends. Generally speaking, however, 


and without reference to the case of Ro- 
man Catholics in particular, the small and 
provoking tyranny which was exercised 


by the ecclesiastical authorities, the Star 
Chamber, and the bishops of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles, is really one of the 
most prominent features of the minor 
history of that age, and accounts for the 
general insurrection against royal govern- 
ment more closely than illegal taxation, 
which touched only the few, or stretches 
of prerogative which were scarcely ap- 
preciated save by lawyers. The sacerdo- 
tal party seem throughout to have been 
determined on bringing royalty into un- 
seemly collision with every high-minded 
feeling, as well as with every religious 
sentiment, except their own. In our last 
number we gave the account, hitherto 
overlooked by historians, of the latest 
abortive effort to extirpate Dissent by 
fire in the person of one Trendall, a stone- 
mason, in 1639, under Charles L., initiated 
by the Privy Council, approved of by 
Bishop Neal, to whom the case had been 
referred ; the same prelate who had him- 
self managed the burning of Weightman, 
the Unitarian ; the same who was notori- 
ous as the patron of Laud, and as having 
himself, in Dean Stanley’s language, “as- 
cended the longest ladder of preferment 
known inourannals.” This intended ex- 
ecution was prevented only by downright 
fear of popular disapproval, on the eve of 
rebellion. But such horrible events or 
designs were rare: the domestic inquisi- 


| tion, with its apparatus of spies and in- 


formers, and prying into cabinets and ex- 
torting suspicious meanings from letters 
and diaries, was in permanence. We may 
remember how Bishop Williams, for 
“concealing” a letter reflecting on Laud 
from one Osbaldiston, a schoolmaster, 
was fined 8,o00/. and imprisoned ; Os- 
baldiston also “ fined, and to stand on the 
pillory before his school in Dean’s Yard, 
with his ears nailed to it,” as appears by 
the Star Chamber documents, just printed 
by the Historical Record Commission. 
It is scarcely possible, with modern no- 
tions, to conceive existence in England 
under such terms. No wonder the rough 
shores of Massachusetts were looked on 
as a refuge. “ Vexations, temporal and 
spiritual,” says Carlyle, “ beyond what we 
can well fancy now, afflicted the souls of 
men.” “We have often wondered,” say 
the editors of Lord Clarendon’s “ His- 
tory,” doubtless revolving in their minds 
the perversity with which this kind of dis- 
cipline was sought to be enforced on the 
realm in the two generations before the 
Civil War, “that any Prince should care 
to govern a people against their natures, 
their laws, and their inclinations.” 
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As it is said that the discharges of ar- 
tillery in a great battle disperse the clouds 
overhead, so history shows that the first 
collision of men in earnest in civil strife 
is apt to silence and to dissipate the long- 
drawn controversies, the small persecu- 
tions, the mutual misunderstandings and 
irritations which have contributed their 
utmost to bring the disaster about. The 
clash of swords at Edghill cleared the air | 
of the lurid vapours of politico-religious | 
oppression. Civil war brought with it its 
own attendant evils; nor was sectarian 
zeal less active or less virulent after than | 
before the explosion ; but it wrought its | 
work in a different spirit. We hear no} 
more of the petty inquisitorial vexations | 
which had almost driven the country to} 
madness before the outbreak. Contro-| 
versy might be as fierce as ever, but at} 
all events it waxed manlier — south of the | 
Tweed at allevents. Men may hate, and | 
oppress, those whom they have met at} 
the sword’s point: but they can hardly} 
maintain towards them the relation of 
pedantic schoolmasters towards petulant 
children. 

The Trevelyans took different sides in 
the great quarrel of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Richard, of Midelney, Round- 
head, was a member of the Somerset 
Committee, and signed certain reports in 
consequence of which his kinsmen of 
the opposite faction were brought into 
trouble. John, of Kingsbury, had the 
imprudence, at the beginning of the 
troubles, to announce that “ we will hang 
the Roundheads at twopence a dozen.” 
“Nevertheless, his proud spirit was 
tamed by twenty years’ imprisonment, 
which was brought to a close by his_tak- 
ing the National League and Covenant 
and the Negation Oath.” 

It must, we fear, be confessed that the 
head of the house, George Trevelyan of 
Nettlecombe, Royalist colonel, did not 
show the courage of his convictions when 
the affairs of his cause began to decline 
in the West of England. He surren- 
dered himself to his neighbour Antony 
Buller, governor of Scilly and son of the 
member for Cornwall, very peacefully, in 
November 1644, having been “for the 
space of six months before the time of 
such his render constantly abiding with- 
in the Parliament quarters.” His wife 
Margaret (by birth a Strode), in her pe- 
tition on his behalf, says, that he was 
“ made a colonel for the raising of horse 
and foot by his Majesty since his depart- 
ure from the Parliament of England, and 





did by colour thereof raise some forces 
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of horse; but within short time there- 
after, being informed of his error and 
duly considering the same, did, without 
any actual service by him done, with 
much sorrow and grief for such his error, 
lay down his arms, desert his power, and 
submit himself to the power and mercy 
of Parliament; and though his estate be 
but small, his children many, and his 
debts great, hath advanced 2o00/. in 
money to the Parliament, besides horses 
and arms; and rendered himself accord- 
ing to the ordinance of the 4th of Octo- 
ber last, and taken the National League 
and Covenant and Oath of Non-adher- 
ence.” This letter is accompanied with 
a “true particular ” of all George Trevel- 
yan’s estate, real and personal, (for the 
purpose of composition), by which we 
are enabled to judge with what means a 
gentleman and colonel of those days 
thought himself justified in claiming to 
be of “small estate.” His realty was es- 
timated at 628/. per annum; the “de- 
mesne lands” in his two manors of Net- 
telcombe and Whalesborough amounting 
to 550/. rack rent, the remainder being 
compounded of “rents of assize.” Per- 
sonalty, 6oo/.; debts, per contra, 5104. 
The personalty comprised a great variet 
of stock and articles of furniture, includ- 
ing “a pair of virginals and two books.” 
He was ultimately assessed at 1,000/. on 
the twentieth part of his estates.” It 
may be presumed, with proper allowance 
made for the diminished value of money, 
that the ex-royulist colonel was about the 
equivalent of a squire of 3,000/. or 4.000/. 
a year of the present day. 

Margaret Trevelyan, zée Strode, seems 
to have been the heroine of the family 
in these days, and her memory lives in 
family tradition accordingly. She is be- 
lieved to have 


concealed the family plate under the floor of 
the old nursery, where it was found in our 
great-grandfather’s time. The great point 
was to obtain a pardon for George Trevelyan’s 
delinquency, and the discharge of the seques- 
tration on his estate; and for this work of 
practical skill and conciliation, Margaret Tre- 
velyan seems to have been considered better 
qualified than her husband. She, therefore, 
exerted herself a second time to raise funds, 
not, as on the former occasion, in aid of the 
Royal cause, but to save her husband and 
children from the disastrous consequences of 
his devotion to it. Our present experience 
gives no idea of the difficulty there then was 
in raising what we should now consider a 
moderate sum of money. Even considerable 
country families lived chiefly upon the produce 
of their home farms ; money rents were small 
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and uncertain ; eapital was scarce and dear;,lar, from some of the gentlemen of the 
many facilities we now possess for obtaining | county, inviting him to attend a meeting at 
loans had never been thought of ; and, in this; Exeter to concert measures for their common 
case, the exhausting effects of previous war| defence against the King’s troops, in conse- 
expenditure weighed heavily upon the estate. | quence of Sir Ralph Hopton having passed 
To such straits was Mrs. Trevelyan reduced, | through into Cornwall “with five hundred 
that the stock of corn in the barton (“the| horse.” He, however, gave them so little sat- 
great barley mow ” of the family tradition) had | isfaction, that in the following January, Sir 
to be threshed out and sold; and, as the car- Samuel Rolle exclaimed against him for 

| backwardness to the service,” in aid of 


riage horses had been carried off, the farm 
oxen were yoked to the family coach to convey; which he seems only to have contributed a 
| buff coat and carbine, which were transferred 


her to London. 
arte , by their order to a man who could be de- 
One is sorry to hear that having ac- pended upon. After that it appears, from a 
complished her object and effected the | jetter, signed by him and others, to Sir John 


release of her husband, she “died of the | Berkeley, that he was encouraged by the tem- 
small-pox at Hounslow, on the first stage | porary success of the Royal forces in the 
of her journey home.” The Royalist sac- | West of England, to give open support to 
rifices of George Trevelyan, such as they | that cause; and in June 1664 he received a 








were, obtained for the family, after their | 
Restoration, their still existing baronetcy. | 

A more remarkable personage, at this | 
period, than any of the name of Trevel-| 
yan, seems to have been their cousin | 
John Willoughby, of Gittisham and Pay-| 
hembury in Devonshire, whom the edi-| 
tors call “the central figure of the long | 
correspondence which fills their third} 
volume.” The letters addressed to and} 
by him extend over a period of fifty-six 
years. He seems to have been the very| 
type of the venerable, wealthy squire, | 
the advisor and head man of a large kin-| 
dred, of whom we have all known speci- 
mens —friendly, busy, closely attentive! 
to the proceedings and interests of his’ 
race, much addicted to giving counsel, | 
one to whom every one looked up and of 
whom every one was afraid, yet who, 
when in difficulties of his own, exhibited 
the very reverse of practical sense, and 
came to grief even from excess of self- 
opinion and caution. 


What he was remarkable for, was his 
rudent management of his affairs, and his 

invariable good nature and consistent liberal- 
ity, to the extent of his means, towards all 
who had any claim upon him. This made 
him the influential, respected centre of a large 
family circle. For more than half a century, | 
brothers, brothers-in-law, sons, sons-in-law, 
nephews, grandsons, applied to him for help 
in their difficulties, and sought to please him 
by keeping him acquainted with the news of 
the day, for which he evidently had a keen rel- 
ish. ‘There are one hundred and ten letters 
addressed to him, most of which are as inter- 
esting to us now as they were to him in his 
day. 

The approach of the troubled times of the 
Civil War sadly perplexed this good man. It 
will be seen from the letter addressed to him 
in 1634 by Francis Courtney, that the position 
of militia captain had been forced upon him. 
In October 1042 he received a stirring circu- 


requisition from the Committee of the four 
Western counties, for a loan of one hundred 
pounds, to be paid within six days, “for sup- 
port of his Majesty’s affaires to withstand the 
present invasion and rebellion.’”?’ In Novem- 
ber 1645 he received a “ protection” from Sir 
Thomas Fairfax against plunder, and he 
afterwards petitioned the “Committee of 
Compositions sitting at Goldsmiths’ Hall,” 
expressing his readiness to take the National 
Covenant and the Oath of the sth April, but 
saying that it was impossible for him to at- 
tend the Standing Committee of Parliament 
for Devon at Plymouth, “by reason of the 
enemy’s quarters in those parts,” or “ to travel 
this winter season so far as London, for the 


| taking of the same, having a weak body at 


this present, and not thoroughly recovered 
of his late sickness,” and that he was “aged 
seventy-six years or thereabouts.” He there- 
fore prays that “if he be accused of any crime 
committed against the State” (which to his 
knowledge he is no way guilty of), he may 
have a reasonable composition, having al- 
ready lent to the Parliament 140/., besides 
horses and arms, utterly refusing to have any 
hand in the Commission of Array, or at any 


‘time ‘‘to meddle in the Commission of Oyer 


and Terminer.” William Davie undertook to 
obtain for him a pardon under the great seal, 
which seems to have been granted on easy 
terms, his former payments being allowed as 
part of the assessment.” 


The records of the doings of this John 
Willoughby, the patriarch for half a cen- 
tury of the Trevelyan connection, are full 
of memorials of one characteristic cus- 
tom of the manor-house of old time — 
that of transmitting and receiving public 
intelligence by letters, in the default of 
newspapers, which as yet had no sub- 
stantial existence. Students of the “ Pas- 
ton Papers” will remember abundant 
instances of this usage. Great person- 
ages seem either to have insisted on their 
dependents paying them as it were a kind 
of toll of political and social gossip, or 
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to have maintained a kind of “special 
correspondents” of their own. The 
Trevelyan archives contain plenty of 
evidence of the same character. John 
Willoughby was just the man to be ex- 
ceedingly exacting of this kind of tribute. 
His correspondents, when urging him 
for some favour to themselves, seldom 
failto sweeten the request by addinga 
special paragraph of news. Others ad- 
dressed him in “news letters” as they 
were called, appropriated to furnishing 
this kind of information. “ You desired 
me,” says his son-in-law John Turbervill, 
of the Middle Temple, “ if there were any 
novelty stirring, to acquaint you with it.” 
And he obeys the direction in the most 
dutiful manner ina whole series of epis- 
tles, some of which contain really curious 
items of gossip of the Long Parliament 


day. One or two of John Willoughby’s ; 


correspondents of this class were “ anony- 
mous ”— others pseudonymous, signing 
by imaginary names. Sometimes impor- 
tant suggestions, such as might please a 
busy officious man, are conveyed to him 
along with'the news. “If,” says his 
cousin William Davie, in 1641, “you 


know any desirous of knighthood, or of 
being baronets, I have divers friends 
that offer to procure as many as can be 
desired ; for knights the rate is 150/., 


and 59/. for the fees; and for baronets 
4oo/., and 134/. for the fees. I believe 
the reason why these offers swarm thus, 
is to put the King’s servants in stock 
for the voyage into Scotland!” “ This is 
all truth,’ says one of the news-letter 
correspondents with 


phal occurrences, “orelse my author 
lieth.” 

We take leave of the house of Trevel- 
yan with regret, after keeping close com- 
pany with them for about two hundred 
years ; but after the Restoration, although 
they continued to thrive, and to extend 
their connect.on even as far as North- 
umberland, their papers, so far as pub- 
lished, fall off in matter and in interest. 
But we have hopes that the editors pos- 
sess further stores of information as yet 
uncommunicated. 

Another accession to the private his- 
tory of English families may be noticed 
betore we close the subject. The “ Life 
and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor 
of the Massachusetts’ Bay Company at 
their emigration to New England,” have 
been published at Boston by his descen- 
dant Robert C. Winthrop, and dedicated 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


much simplicity, | 
after detailing a number of very apocry- | 
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The main interest of thése two remark- 
able volumes relates to a chapter of 
history with which we are not now con- 
cerned: the first establishment of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in America, and, es- 
pecially, the share taken therein by one 
of the most zealous and disinterested 
men who ever embarked in a great and 
beneficent enterprise. But the first vol- 
ume contains in addition some curious 
records from the earlier annals of the 
Winthrops. They were a Suffolk family, 
whose fortune was made in trade in the 
early part of the sixteenth century ; al- 
though they claimed, by heraldic aid, a 
much longer descent. Groton in Suffolk, 
formerly the lordship of the Abbot of 
Bury, was granted at the Dissolution to 
Adam Winthrop, “ Esquire,” the first 
Suffolk magnate of the name. Adam 
Winthrop the third—his grandson — 
seems to have been a singular char- 
acter, judging from the odd records 
| which he has left behind him in scattered 
‘fragments of diary, mostly inscribed in 
almanacs of each year. He noted down 
with equal diligence scraps of public 
news, and the most trivial events which 
, occurred to his own person, in his family, 
andin his neighbourhood. He was, more- 
‘over, exceedingly addicted to composing 
| Latin verses —hexameter and pentame- 
| ter — generally of the most canine char- 
acter ; and commonly honoured the 
|memory of a deceased acquaintance with 
a specimen of this kind of versification. 
“ Aug. 26, Sir W. Waldegrave died. 
| Vir patrie charus, sed pietatis inops.” 
Oct. 29. “The Lady Mountague died: 
Vulnere quam subito mors inopina tulit.” 
“The x iith day of July, 1597, my cosen 
Alibaster fatebatur se esse papistam.” 
The return of the same scapegrace to 
the fold of the Protestant Church (after 
having just undergone the salutary pro- 
cess of imprisonment) is noticed in the 
two very worst Latin verses we ever re- 
member to have read: “Dum _ fuerit 
Rome, Romanum colluit Papam; sed 
patriz redicns, renuit ille papam.” An- 
other of the family seems to have dis- 
played equally poetical propensities ; for 
Adam notes, under the 21st December, 
1602, “ My brother Alibaster came to my 
house, and toulde me he made certain 
inglishe verses in his sleepe, which he 
recited to me; and I lent him 40 shil- 
lings!” The misdeeds of his servants 
and neighbours are briefly chronicled, 
sometimes with a satirical comment: 
“The 17th of May Adam Seely went 
privily from my house and carried away 
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15s. which he did steale from Richard 
Edwardes ; pro quo facto dignus est ca- 
pistro.” “The 18th September, being 
Saint Luke’s day, John Hawes rent Mary 
Pierce’s peticote, and did beaté her sister 
Katherine with a staff!” 

Such ludicrous details, however, seem 
scarcely suited to the pages which con- 
tain the solemn records of such men as 
the founders of New England. It is 
singular enough that such a man as John 
Winthrop, the first Governor, so serious, 
so resolute, his mind so strongly fixed on 
one great undertaking abroad and on his 
own tender domestic affections at home, 
should have been the son of the quaint 
old trifler from whose diaries these mis- 
cellaneous extracts are given. John Win- 
throp belonged to a day, and displayed 
atone of mind, of which but slight memo- 
ries survive among us now in any class, 
and none, or nearly so, in the class of 
gentry to which he belonged. Certainly, 
“Companies with limited liability” have 
altered their outward demeanour since 
the time when the Massachusetts Com- 
pany, on the eve of their Governor’s em- 
barkation for America, “spent a day in 
prayer and fasting, and the Lord hath 
been pleased to assist us graciously.” In 
him the most straitlaced Puritanism was 
united not only with the practised abili- 
ties of a man of the world, but with the 
tenderest home affections and sympathies 
—no uncommon union, as the biogra- 
phies of those days sufficiently show, but 
rarely so perfect as that exhibited in 
these pages. We cannot forbear con- 
cluding with one or two extracts from his 
impassioned letters to his wife Margaret — 
“ mine own, mine only, my best-beloved ” 
—when, in middle age, in flourishing 
circumstances, and with an affectionate 
family surrounding, he was about to leave 
her in performance of his self-devoted 
pilgrimage across the ocean: 


The Lord our God has often brought us 
together with comfort, when we have been 
long absent ; and if it is good for us, He will 
do so still. When I was in Ireland, He 
brought us together again. When [I was sick 
here at London, He restored us together again. 
How many dangers, near death, hast thou been 
in thyself! and yet the Lord hath granted me 
to enjoy thee still. If He did not watch over 
us, we need not go over sea to seek death or 
misery; we should meet it at every step, in 
every journey. Andis He not a God abroad 
as well as at home? Is not His power and 
providence the same in New England that it 
hath been in Old England? If our ways 


please Him, He can command deliverance and 
safety in all places, and can make the stones of 
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‘the field and the beasts, yea, the raging seas, 

and our very enemies, to be in league with us, 
| But, if we sin against Him, He can raise up 
| evil against us out of our own bowels, houses, 
lestates, &c. My good wife, trust in the Lord, 
whom thou hast found faithful. He will be 
better to thee than thy husband, and restore 
thee thy husband with advantage. 

Being now ready to send away my letters, 
he says in another place, I received thine. 
The reading of it Aas dissolved my head into 
tears. I can write no more. If I live, I wé// 
see thee ere I go. I shall part from thee with 
sorrow enough. Be comfortable, my most 
sweet wife, our God will be with thee. Fare- 
well. 


“ The words in italics,” say the editors, 
“are almost illegible. The paper hav- 
ing evidently been wet —it may be, with, 
the very tears of which he writes.” It 
is satisfactory to remember that Marga- 
ret Winthrop lived to rejoin her husband 
at Boston, and was his helpmate there 
for many years ; until, as he notes in his 
own journal, she “left this world fora 
better: a woman of singular virtue, pru- 
dence, modesty, and piety, and specially 
beloved and honoured of all the country.” 

Before we take leave of this inviting 
subject of family history, there is one 
other recent publication of a rare and cu- 
rious document to which we must be per- 
mitted to allude. In the last volume of 
the “Miscellany of the Philobiblon So- 
ciety ” —a volume guarded from the eyes 
of the profane by the jealous care of 
that distinguished body, who limit their 
impressions to 100 copies—will be 
found a “Narrative by Mr. Edward 
Grimston of his captivity in the Bastille, 
and his escape therefrom,” now first 
printed by the kind permission of the 
Earl of Verulam. Edward Grimston was 
comptroller of Calais when that place was 
attacked and taken by the Duc de Guise 
in 1558, and being made prisoner on the 
surrender of the town he was sent to the 
Bastille, where he remained nineteen 
months, and at length effected his es- 
cape with extraordinary skill and cour- 
age, until he reached England. The nar- 
rative is a most curious specimen of the 
composition of the time, and shows out 
of how rude a mould was shaped the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and Bacon. On 
his return to England Edward Grimston 
was tried for the part he had in the sur- 
render of Calais, acquitted, and dis- 
charged of all further liability on that 
score by a warrant of Queen Elizabeth — 
one of the first acts of her reign. Grim- 
ston lived to do her good service, and 
died at last in 1600, aged ninety-two, 
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having lived through nearly the whole of 
the sixteenth century. This is as genuine 
and characteristic a fragment of autobi- 
ography as we remember to have met 
with. 


From The Graphic. 
INNOCENT: 


A TALE OF MODERN LIFE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “SALEM CHAPEL,’’ 
“(THE MINISTER’S WIFE,” ‘SQUIRE ARDEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER L. 
DELIVERED. 


THE jury were not agreed. Though 
the case lay in a nutshell, the nut was for 
the moment too hard for them. One or 
two indignant Battyites held the field 
against the gentler souls who had been 
so overjoyed to seize upon the possibility 
of a favourable verdict. If she had been 
a poor girl who would have enquired 
whether or not there was time for the 
poison to take effect ? and what had that 
to do with the question? asked the re- 
calcitrants. Murder was meant— could 
any one doubt, when the murderess her- 
self confessed it? What had — and 
Englishmen come to if they let a crimi- 
nal off because she was “ my lady?” 
Thus two revolutionaries dissolved the 
Court, kept in tortures of suspense the 
unhappy persons most concerned, and 
filled the town once more with the buzz- 
ing and commotion of a curious crowd. 
The unhappy twelve were shut up again, 
far from their homes and comfort; the 
judge wended his way with dissatisfied 
countenance to his dinner, at which he 
spoke in terms not flattering of the Brit- 
ish juryman; and a group of very mis- 
erable people assembled in the lodging 
opposite to the prison. They were doub- 
ly miserable, because none of them were 
allowed to see the unfortunate girl whom 
they knew to be there alone, unsupported 
by any sympathy, beating the burden of 
suspense without any alleviation. They 
gathered round the table, making a 
miserable pretence at a meal, from which 
Sir Alexis, however, escaped ere it was 
half over, in the restlessness of misery to 
wander under the window where his poor 
little bride, the unfortunate young crea- 
ture with whose name his name and fame 
were inextricably connected, lay alone, 
beyond the reach of any gentle voice ; 
while poor Nelly withdrew weeping to 
conceal the additional pangs of her own 
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unthought-of pain. Was it Ernest whose 
face she had seen? Was he coming 
back again torend orto console her 
heart? Was he waiting the result to 
decide the question for him ? 

Mr. Justice Molyneux had his- own 
troubles on that painful day. He dis- 
liked having anything todo with cases 
in which what he called “ private feeling ” 
must be more or less involved. He was 
angry with the Eastwoods for being con- 
nected prospectively with himself, and 
with Innocent for being connected with 
the Eastwoods. He was angry with his 
son for keeping on that lingering, absurd 
engagement which ought to have come 
to a conclusion one way or another a year 
ago. He hoped now that Ernest would 
see his folly; and yet privately within 
himself the man who —whatever he was 
besides —was aman, and no weakling, 
despised his son for not standing by the 
girl whom he professed to love. He had 
seen this girl, whom he himself had, so 
to speak, received into his family, to 
whom he had given a fatherly kiss as 
Ernest’s future wife, by ref with the 
high, though passive, courage of a wo- 
man, standing by her cousin in her 
trouble ; and, though he was glad on the 
whole that his son “kept himself out of 
it,” yet in the depth of his soul he was 
ashamed that a son of his should have so 
poorly played the man. Had Ernest been 
there, dancing attendance on the family 
in trouble, his father would have de- 
nounced him as an incurable fool; but 
he would have respected him, notwith- 
standing his folly. Now, he was glad 
that things had turned out as they had 
done ; but he despised Ernest, and blush- 
ed — so far asa judgeand man of the 
world cax blush —at the thought that he 
himself had been instrumental in bring- 
ing such a poor creature into the world. 
He was wroth, too, to have this wretched 
business prolonged for another day — to 
have those Eastwoods constantly before 
his eyes, and that solitary Nelly with her 
white face. They were as much in his 
way as ever Haman was to Mordecai. 
He hated to see them —he felt ashamed 
before them—he wished the business 
well over for the poor little idiot at the 
bar, who was as mad as a March hare no 
doubt, but pretty, poor thing! Mad for 
Frederick Eastwood? Heaven above, 
what idiots women are ! 

These reflections, however, did not 
interfere with his dinner, of which the 
excellent judge had great need —for 
hard work in which there is a mixture 
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of emotion (as much emotion again as a 
judge can be expected to feel) is very 
exhausting, and whets a naturally excel- 
lent appetite. He had fortunately come 
to the end of the more substantial part of 
his repast, when a sudden message was 
brought to him. The jury had made up 
their minds! What was to be done? 
Were they to be held in vile durance for 
a whole night after this desirable result 
had been obtained? Was the accused to 
be kept in the agonies of suspense for 
the same period? And, finally, which 
was, perhaps, the most important of all 
— was business to be delayed next morn- 
ing by the re-introduction of this case, 
which had already taken up the Court 
during two days? The judge made up 
his mind, though not without some inter- 
nal groanings. He called his retinue 
about him; sent hasty warnings to the 
counsel for the different sides, and to all 
the principal parties involved ; and, don- 
ning his robes, took his way once more 
to the Town Hall, causing great commo- 
tion among the groups in the streets. 
Lights were hastily lighted, doors hastily 
thrown open, and the agitated street 
emptied itself at once in a throng — gen- 
tle and simple together —the ragamuffin 
and the righteous member of society for 
once in their lives side by side — into 
the dim and dingy Town Hall, with its 
huge staring portraits of Mayors and 
Lord-Lieutenants, faintly lighted up by 
the flaring gas, and its dust-coloured 
walls looking more dingy than ever in the 
unwonted light. 

Innocent was seated on her poor bed, 
dull and passive and alone. She had 
ceased to think of the sky through the 
the window and the world out of doors, 
and the hope of going home. To be with- 
out imagination is sometimes an advan- 
tage, but very often it is a great misfor- 
tune. Poor Innocent, being almost 
destitute of this quality, had not strength 
of vitality to remind herself that to- 
morrow was on its way, and might 
bring her deliverance. The dimness and 
the terrible solitude fell upon her like 
things eternal. She could not rouse her- 
self to feel that this dreary night, which 
was again closing over her would ever 
end. The darkness had fallen upon her 
mind like lead, weighing her down to the 
very ground. It seemed something from 
which she could never more get free, 
from which escape was impossible. She 
was not thinking ; she was past the pos- 
sibility of thought. She sat listless, in a 
dull trance of pain, incapable of motion 
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or of feeling. When the key grated in 
the lock, when the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and figures, dark against 
the light which streamed behind them 
rushed in with haste and excitement to 
call her, she rose, dazed and stupefied, 
because they told her to do so, tied on 
her little bonnet because they bade her, 
and followed for the same reason, with 
her faculties so dull and dead that noth- 
ing which could have happened would 
have roused, much less surprised her. 
She held mechanically by the woman 
who had attended her during those two 
weary days, but she did not ask, not even 
of herself in her thoughts, where they 
were taking her, or what was the cause of 
this sudden interruption of the dismal 
stillness. The reign of phantasmagoria 
had come back again; the strange dingy 
court with its lights, the strange sea of 
faces, all whirled about the girl,— some- 
thing which had no connection with her, 
no meaning, an inarticulate dream. She 
gazed straight before her with her scared 
eyes which saw nothing. She held fast 
to the woman, the only point of reality 
which felt steady in this whirl of sight 
and sound. What it meant was all dark 
to Innocent. But when she stood again 
at the bar, a vague sense that something 
was about to be done to her crept grad- 
ually upon her bewildered faculties. 
Somehow, she could not tell how, the 
scene seemed to mingle with that old 
scene in the Methodist chapel, so that 
she could not tell whether some sudden 
chance had transported her there again, 
and whether these moving figures which 
seemed about to approach her were those 
of the men whom she had once supposed 
to threaten her life. She turned wildly 
to look if there was any way to escape. 
Alas, this time poor Innocent could not 
flee. She was surrounded, shut in, se- 
cured on all sides. It seemed to her that 
she heard her own name out of the midst 
of that terrible spectral crowd. Ah, what 
was coming? what was coming? With 
a cry which rang through the whole 
building, which reached the crowd out- 
side, which echoed for days through the 
ears of every one who heard it, she 
shrank back into the corner where she 
stood, back, cowering and hiding her 
face with her hands. 

What happened next? Ido not think 
that Innocent ever knew. She was the 
centre of a confusion and tumult, from 
which after a while there slowly emerged 
the face of Sir Alexis close to hers, 
quivering with emotion and joy. Then 
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his voice saying, “It is all over, my dar- 
ling, we are going home——” then 
strange low cries and sounds of ae 
— sounds in which Innocent benumbe 
had no power to join; then a breath of 
air, wild, sweet fresh air of the spring 
night, suddenly blowing upon her face as 
if it had never been caught and confined 
within four walls; and then she knew 
nothing more. 

“The girl has gone mad,” said Mr. 
Justice Molyneux, as he threw off his 
robes, “and I have a dozen minds to 
commit the jurymen for wilful murder — 
well — or contempt of court if you will — 
it comes to much the same thing.” 

She was acquitted —that was the end, 
—whether or not too late to save her 
tottering reason no one knew. Even 
Batty himself and his warmest partisans 
had been struck dumb by that cry. 
“She’s got off; but the Lord hasn’t let 
her off,” cried some one of the virulent 
censors who are so ready to undertake 
that God must agree with them ; but the 
crowd cried “Shame” upon the vindic- 
tive suggestion. They kept back the 
malcontents with instinctive sympathy 
while poor Innocent was half led, half 
carried out by a sidedoor towards the 
rooms where Mrs. Eastwood, happily un- 
conscious of the crisis, was trying to 
sleep after nights of sleepless anxiety. 
As Innocent was thus led away some one 
else rushed to the door of the Town Hall, 
meeting the crowd as it poured forth, 
meeting the lawyers who stood about in 

roups discussing the matter. “I have 
Connght the doctor!” he shouted vague- 
ly at the wigged figure of Mr. Ryder, the 
only one distinguishable in the uncer- 
tain light. John Vane caught at the 
young man’s arm inthe crowd. “It is 
all over,” he said, “ thank God! She is 
safe, and it is all over.” Jenny East- 
wood fell back upon the doctor, whom he 
had hunted after so long, whom he had 
brought so far, and who was now sur- 
rounded by a crowd of eager friends, 
shaking hands with him. If he had been 
but a year ortwo younger I think the 
boy would have cried in the bitterness of 
his disappointment. All this for noth- 
ing! and Innocent saved without him, 
when he was away, without any need of 
his services! Though he gulped his 
trouble down in a moment, and faced 
Vane, who was looking at him kind- 
y, with a countenance instantaneously 
subdued out of the quiver of pain that 
had passed over it, Jenny had as sharp a 
pang to bear in that moment as might 





have supplied discomfort enough fora 
year. “Never mind. It was best todo 
it anyhow,” he said, feeling the sting go 
through and through him, and scarcely 
conscious of anything else. 

“Quite right,” said Vane; “though 
like most great efforts it is not to have 
any reward. Come home with me, Jenny. 
They are all here. I don’t think we 
could have lived out another night.” 

“Whoare ‘ we ?’”’ said Jenny cautiously. 

“ All of us,” said Vane, with the water 
in his eyes. He could have cried too, for 
other motives than those of Jenny. He 
had not thought of himself — he had not 
even in his generosity thought of Nelly 
until thatmoment. But he had been with 
her constantly during the few days which 
appeared to them all like so many years. 
He had stood by her when there was no 
one else to stand by her, when even her 
mother, as a witness, was not allowed to 
be with her child. He had been Nelly’s 
brother, her support, her companion, — 
he and not the other; and was the other 
to come in now when all was over, to take 
the reward which he had not earned, to 
share the ease when he had not shared 
the trouble? A poignant sense of injus- 
tice began immediately to combat in 
Vane’s mind with a great many other feel- 
ings. Is there any simple, unmingled 
feeling, any primitive unity of thought, 
possible to men in these days? Some- 
thing of the sort had been forced upon 
all this group during Innocent’s danger ; 
they had been conscious of but one 
thought and one purpose — that of saving 
her. But now that she was saved, do you 
suppose that simple joy was enough to 
fill up these complex sculs ? They were 
all off in a moment, each into his separate 
labyrinth, conscious of the relief, but 
chiefly because that relief allowed the 
presence of other evils to be felt. Jenny, 
poor boy, had a very tangible cause for 
his disappointment. He had laboured in 
vain, and spent his strength for nought, 
and the others who had not done half so 
much as he, had got the reward. Thus, 
his feelings were somewhat analogous to 
those which had burst into sudden life in 
the mind of Vane. Both of them mas- 
tered their feelings, and began to talk of 
the trial, and how it had come to this 
happy issue. But the man and the bo 
felt very much alike in the sudden shock 
and revulsion. 6They had laboured and 
suffered, and others had the reward. 

Dear reader, I will not insist apon car- 
rying you into all the strange excitement 
which filled those little lodgings. Inno- 
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cent, when she was taken into the un- 
known room, seemed to have suddenly 
frozen again into the Innocent who had 
arrived two years before at the Elms. 
She suffered Nelly to hang about her, to 
place her in a chair, to bring her a foot- 
stool, to take off her bonnet, with the 
same passive stare which had bewildered 
them all in the old days. I believe if 
Frederick had come in at that moment 
she would have turned to him as she had 
then, falling back upon her first friend. 
But Frederick, fortunately, was not there. 
The mob, not willing altogether to lose a 
victim, and urged on by certain hot par- 
tisans of Batty, had detected him on his 
way to his mother’s lodgings, and had so 
hooted and mobbed and jeered him, that 
he had taken refuge in high disgust and 
profound humiliation in the railway sta- 
tion. Frederick, as I have often said, 
held reputation high, though he did a 
great deal in secret to forfeit it ; and this 
vulgar assault, and the supreme horror of 
hearing himself called names — himself, 
Frederick Eastwood, the most important 
figure in the world to his own thinking — 
so worked upon him, coupled with the 
sense that a few ruffians even lingered 
without to renew the operation as soon as 
he re-appeared, that he took the next train 
for London, telegraphing from thence to 
Sir Alexis his joy and congratulations. 
He had not cut a very exalted figure alto- 
gether at the trial of his cousin for the 
murder of his wife. The Sealing Wax 
Office is too important a branch of the 
economy of the State not to have depart- 
ments in the larger colonies and branches 
all over the world. Frederick accepted 
a colonial appointment the very next day. 
It was the only thing to be done in his 
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“ As if I could sleep with one of you 
in danger!” Mrs. Eastwood cried, weep- 
ing. Innocent did not leave her all night, 
and gradually by slow degrees the warmth 
came back to her heart as warmth and 
life come back to the limbs of a creature 
frozen and benumbed by drowning, or by 
exposure to the cold. When she slept, 
which was not for a long time, her smile 
came back to her in dreams, and then a 
faint shadow of colour to her white cheek ; 
and when he woke, she woke herself 
again — the Innocent of Longueville, the 
budding, half-expanded soul who had be- 
gun to reward the toils of all those who 
had tended her. With wonder and joy 
they watched her— not mad, not vacant 
—not stupefied, recovering as a flower 
does that has been trodden upon, but 
from which no passing misfortune can 
take its elasticity. While they wondered 
whether it was safe to say anything to her 
of the proceedings of the past days, she 
went of herself to the window, and looked 
across at the dreary old prison walls. 
They saw her gazing at that melancholy 
building, and waited, no one daring to 
speak. At last she turned to them with 
a soft smile. 

“ Which was my window ?” she said. 

They all came hurrying round to prove 
to her how safe she was, how entirely de- 
livered from the gloomy durance of yes- 
terday, and pointed it out to her with 
smiles and tears. 

“ That one!” said Innocent, still smil- 
ing. “I wish I had known it was so near. 
What a little way! and you sat here and 
watched me? It was almost the same as 
being at hore.” 

Why did they all kiss her, with those 
tears ? She accepted the kisses and dried 


circumstances ; and, except his mother,|the tears with her handkerchief, with a 
I doubt if any one much regretted his de- | half-laughing gesture like a child’s. 


parture ; but mothers have a way of think- 


“Yes, almost the same,” she repeated, 


ing well of their children—a prejudice lingering upon the word with a strange 
which, perhaps, if not very wise, is still | smiling pathos, which gave to it a double 


good for the world. 


suggestiveness. She stood long at the 


Innocent was roused a little out of her; window thus smiling, saying nothing 


stupor when she was taken upstairs to 
the room where Mrs. Eastwood lay trying 
to rest, because she had promised to do 
so, and wondering what the sounds might 
be downstairs, the sounds as of many 
feet passing outside, which honour and 


more —as the soul may smile which has 
newly arrived in heaven — in a trance of 
celestial wonder to find out after all how 


| little way it is from the prison window to 
‘the light of the everlasting home. 


And after this she became perfectly 





her promise forbade her from noticing.| tranquil, and prepared for her agers 
She gave a great cry, and sprang from her} home, and did what she was told, with 
sofa to catch Innocent in her arms, when} no apparent consciousness that anything 
she was led in noiselessly by Nelly, in| very extraordinary had happened to her. 
order that her mother’s eyes when she|Sir Alexis, much more shaken, looking 
woke should open upon the saved one. jold, as though ten years had passed over 
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his head, was eager to take advantage of 
this calm, and carry her back to Longue- 
ville without delay. 

“She must be ill—this cannot last. 
After all that she has gone through her 
health must give way sooner or later,” he 
said. But he was much more likely to 
fall ill himself than was Innocent. She, 
in the simple unity of her feelings had not 
felt half nor a third part so much as he 
had felt—as he felt still. For all the 
complications of sentiment, the horror of 
Ogee the man’s humiliation at having 

is domestic privacy intruded upon, at 
having his marriage discussed, his wife’s 
name bandied about from one vulgar 
mouth to another, every circumstance of 
his life laid bare —had no existence for 
Innocent. She had felt the actual hor- 
rors of loneliness, vague alarm, sickening 
personal terror, made stronger by igno- 
rance. But when she was alone no 
longer, when she was freed from her 
prison, surrounded by her friends, no 
longer frightened or forsaken, the weight 
was taken at once from Innocent’s head. 
She thought nothing of the publicity, and 
was not conscious of the shame. 

But Sir Alexis was conscious of it— 
very conscious. He felt to his very heart 
that years would have to elapse before 
his young bride could be seen anywhere 
without being pointed out as “the woman 
who was tried for murder.” He knew 
that in society most people would believe, 
or at least say, whether they believed it 
or not, that she had been guilty; and 
that everybody would make sure that she 
had loved Frederick Eastwood, a hypoth- 
esis very galling to her husband. Thus, 
though Innocent was saved, he was not 
saved, nor could be all his life from the 
consequences of this prosecution. The 
newspapers began to comment upon it 
immediately after its termination, and to 
characterize it as entirely vindictive —a 
case which no good barrister should have 
undertaken, for which no grand jury 
ought to have brought in a true bill. 
These discussions were all in Innocent’s 
favour; but oh, how terrible is the favour 
of the newspapers to a young girl—a 
young wife of eighteen! Better a hun- 
dred times that they should even damn 
her spontaneously, and let her go! 

Thus Sir Alexis hastened back with 
his bride to Longueville, telling her fond- 
ly that everything was over that could 
harm her, and that they should now be- 
gin their old, sweet life once more. But, 
alas ! that sweet life was gone like the 
winter snow; for the man who was no 
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longer young, who could not hope to live 
to forget or see it forgotten, that life 


would return no more. 


CHAPTER LI. 
JENNY’S MEDIATION. 


“ NELLY, where is Molyneux ?” asked 
her brother, abruptly. Jenny had just 
come back from the railway-station, 
where he had been seeing Innocent off. 
He was not in a very light-hearted hu- 
mour, I can scarcely tell why. The boy 
was a far-seeing boy,— he might have 
private reasons of his own which in- 
creased his predisposition to see things 
in an uncomfortable light; but at all 
events, Jenny was of opinion that Inno- 
cent’s chances of happiness were some- 
what diminished ; and, being uncomfort- 
able himself, he had no particular objec- 
tion to make other people uncomfortable. 
Besides, he had perceived with his quick 
eyes, that his sister had “something on 
her mind”—and he was disposed to 
help her to deliver herself. Mrs. East- 
wood and Nelly were going on a visit to 
Miss Vane at the High Lodge, and 
then they were to proceed to Longue- 
ville. They were all rather glad to 
escape from home and their anxious 
friends, until the great event of Inno- 
cent’s trial had lost something of its 
freshness and novelty. Mrs. Eastwood, 
too, was much shaken in health by all 
her anxieties and vigils ; and to see Nel- 
ly’s pale face, with the dark lines under 
the eyes, and the shadowy resemblance 
to Innocent, which grew more apparent 
as she grew sadder, was more than 
enough to warrant Jenny in his conclu- 
sion that she had something on her mind. 
She started nervously when he addressed 
this question to her. She had not so 
much as named Ernest to any one since 
they came to Stgrrington, and in the ex- 
citement of other anxieties, and absorp- 
tion of all things in Innocent, she had 
not been questioned on the subject even 
by her mother. This was one reason 
why Nelly was so pale :—she had to re- 
veal to them all the change of affairs. 

“Ernest?” she said, with a sudden 
flush,— and then added, more quietly,— 
“at home, I suppose,—for anything I 
know ——” 

“ Why was he not here with you?” 
said Jenny, pursuing his inquiries steadi- 
ly. ‘There was nothing to detain him, I 
know ; for he did come to see how things 
were going on ——” 


“Ah! Iwas right then!” said Nelly, 
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“it was his face I saw.— Tell me what 
was the meaning of it, Jenny, dear.— 
Tell me all you know.— How did you 
find out he had been here?—and why, 
why did he come here, without coming to 
me ” 

“Are you still fond of Molyneux, 
‘Nelly ?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me any questions,” she 
cried with the impatience of suffering, 
“tell me all you know!” 

“Look here,” said Jenny; “a great 
deal that is not nice is said about women. 
For my part I am inclined to stand -up 
for women. I’m a woman’s son, which 
tells for something —and a fellow that 
has been brought up to be your brother, 
Nelly, likes girls ina way.— But look 
here,— it will go a long way to convince 
me that you are all people say,—silly, 
pig-headed, unreasonable, and more fond 
of your own way than of anything else in 
the world, —if you, Nelly Eastwood, a 

irl of some sort of character, go and 
Cask your heart for that prig Molyneux, 
when you can havea brick like John Vane 
for the picking up ss 

“Jenny! how dare you speak so to 
me?” 

“ Oh, as for daring, I’m not afraid of 
you,” said Jenny, calmly, “and I don’t 
mind what I say.— What, a fellow that 
leaves you in the court by yourself, —a 
fellow that knows all about law and that 
sort of thing, and never offers help or 
advice, — that’s ready to come in and 
take the good of you when we're all well 
at home —but can’t stand by you fora 
day when you're in trouble ! — by Jove !” 
cried Jenny, who was not addicted to ex- 
pletives,—‘“‘a whipper-snapper of a fel- 
low at the best, who is no more fit to be 
put by the side of John Vane than—I 
am! If you show yourself such a fool, 
Nelly, there’s nothing that was ever said 
about women su bad but I'll believe it, — 
I'll give you up for ever, you, and all the 
rest ! xe 

Jenny took a turn round the little room 
at the end of this speech to work off the 
vehemence of his feelings. But as for 
Nelly, all her spirit, all her self-will, all 
her sense of fun had died out of her. 
She tried to be angry, and could not— 
she tried to laugh’ and could not. Her 
heart ached with confused and compli- 
cated pangs of suffering. If I was to try 
to lay bare that mystery of diverse pain, 
the only readers who would follow me 
through it would probably be women who 
understand it without description. Nel- 
ly bad not lived all this time between 
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these two men without having been 
forced into the same way of thinking as 
her brother expressed so forcibly. She 
too had been compelled to admit to her- 
self, by imperceptible degrees,— first 
with a secret rage against Vane, with in- 
dignation at herself, with grief, with sore 
perception of a hundred minute points of 
difference which went to her heart, that 
the man whom she had supposed she 
loved was not equal to the other man who 
loved her. How she had resisted and 
fought against this conviction! how she 
had struggled, bringing up before herself 
Ernest’s good qualities, his superior tal- 
ents (and everybody knows that a man of 
genius cannot be bound by the same 
rules as other mén), his greater youth, 
(for of course men become considerate as 
they grow older), and the influence of his 
family, which was not of an elevating 
kind; how by-and-by she had sunk into 
silence (with herself) on the subject, 
tacitly allowing Vane’s excellence, and 
falling back upon the main fact that he 
was not Ernest; until this last chapter 
of all, when her appeal to Ernest had 
been made in vain, when he had accepted 
her farewell, abandoned her side, left her 
without even a word of consolation during 
the trial— when he had wounded her 
heart and outraged her pride and delica- 
cy, and left no plea possible to be made 
for him, even by the most subtle advo- 
cate. The mere fact that he had been 
her accepted lover, that the dreams of 
the future had all woven themselves 
about him, that he had kissed her virgin 
lips, and held her virgin hand was the 
only link which now bound Nelly, by one 
of the fantastic unformulated laws of a 
girl’s code of honour, to Ernest Moly- 
neux. This had been so; and to sucha 
girl as Nelly Eastwood the bond so made 
was one which it was shame and torture 
to break, or to think of as having existed 
when once broken. All girls do not feel 
in this way; but then all girls are not 
alike, any more than all men are — which 
is a doctrine curious and strange, I am 
aware, to many critics. All these differ- 
ent pangs and griefs were surging 
through her mind as Jenny cut the knot 
of her hidden thoughts, and boldly 
broached the subject which she had not 
dared so much as to whisper a word of. 
And oe it had to be spoken about. Er- 
nest had not even written to her; he had 
accepted the dismissal she had given him 
in her haste ; and the fact must be made 
known and recognized. She made no 
answer for some time to Jenny’s tirade, 
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but at last she burst forth piteously in 
tones which he could not resist. 

“Oh, Jenny, tell me all you know! it 
is not from any weak wish. What I want 
is to know—why did he come? and why 
did he not come here? What did he say? 
I will tell you everything there is to 
tell, if you will first tell me what you 
know ! ” 

“ Nelly, I hope you are not such a fool 
as you look,” said the boy, severely. “I 
met him at the junction half way, where 
the train stops. He was going up, I was 
coming down. He said he had been to 
see how the trial was going on, that 
things looked rather bad, that I had 
better make haste with my doctor, that 
doctors were no good, for they would 
swear against each other through thick 
and thin, and that if we’d had our wits 
about us, we’d have packed Innocent off 
to Australia or somewhere, as soon as 
we knew; and that she’d never get over 
it, nor any of us, as long as she lived, if 
they acquitted her twenty times over. 
Then he gave meanod and the train 
went off. It was a pleasant meeting,” 
said Jenny; “if it hadn’t been that I had 
the doctor to look after, and my head full 
of poor Innocent, and some honghtn of 
you, Nelly, if you can care for such a 
fellow —by Jove, I’d have dragged him 
out of the carriage window, and pitched 
him across the rails—it would have 
served him right.” 

“ Jenny, my dear boy,” said Mrs. East- 
wood, coming in, “does not poor Inno- 
cent’s great misfortune show you the 
folly of such threats? I don’t know of 
whom you were speaking—but I am 
sure you don’t mean what you say, who- 
ever it was. Don’t say such things, dear. 
You wouldn’t hurt any one 

“ Wouldn’t I though!” cried Jenny, 
indignant. “ You may trust me, mother, 
if I had the chance. If ever man de- 
served a good licking, it’s him.” 

“Oh, Jenny, don’t!” said Nelly, ina 
sharp tone of pain. 

The mother looked from one to the 
other. She did not ask any questions. 
I suspect the mystery was not so pro- 
found to her as poor Nelly had thought it. 

“We have had enough of such talk,” 
she said. ‘Nelly, Miss Vane is to come 
for us at three o’clock, and Jenny’s train 
is still earlier. I wish we were all out of 
this place which has brought us nothing 
but misfortune ——” 

“T don’t call the Vanes misfortunes,” 
said Jenny. ’ 

“ Ah, the Vanes!” his mother replied, 











with a relaxation of all the lines in her 
face; and then she smiled, and said, 
“Come, Nelly. I hope the humours of 
the nunnery will blow some of our cob- 
webs away.” 

Jenny thought the metaphor very con- 
fused as he went out, leaving them to their 
packing, and, no doubt, to confidences 
more distinct than Nelly had given to 
himself. But he was a lad of understand- 
ing, and he perceived all that had hap- 
pened. Yes, the metaphor was confused 
—how could humours blow cobwebs 
away? There was this to be said about 
women certainly, that the language the 
used was very often inexact, thoug 
it might be forcible enough. For in- 
stance, Jenny acknowledged to himself 
his mother could polish off a fellow very 
neatly when occasion served —and he 
had no doubt she would polish off Moly- 
neux in a way that would leave nothing 
to be desired. But still the metaphor 
was confused ; he was thinking how to 
put it when he encountered Vane, who 
had a restless way of taking walks abroad 
when there was nothing else to be done. 
Jenny joined himself to the elder man 
whom he admired, and went over the 
town with him, looking at the public 
buildings with vague curiosity. The As- 
sizes were still going on, and groups 
standing about the Town Hall, as they 
had been when poor Innocent stood at 
the bar; but to Innocent’s cousins it 
seemed that it was years since the trial 
had ended, though they paused, and 
looked with a long-drawn breath at the 
place where other people might be suffer- 
ing the same anxieties which now had 
ended for them. 

“JT wonder,” said Jenny, bringing this 
perennial strain of thought suddenly in, 
to break the lighter tone of their conver- 
sation,— “ I wonder if Moiyneux is right 
— if she’ll never get over it, as long as 
she lives.” 

“Tf who ——will never get over 
it ?” “asked Vane. 

“Innocent; that’s what he said—I 
suppose he knows Society, and that sort 
of thing ; though she was acquitted twenty 
times — that she would never get over it 
as long as she lived.” 

“ All that comes very well from Moly- 
neux,” said Vane, growing red — “who 
has never done anything, so far as I 
know, to help either Innocent — or your 
family, Jenny—to whom he was _ be- 
holden ——” 

“ Well,” said Jenny, with an indiffer- 
ent air, “it’s an ill wind that blows no- 
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body good. I believe poor Innocent’s 
trial has done what nothing else could 
have’ done — convinced Nelly at last that 
this fellow, Molyneux ——” 

“ You don’t mean it!” cried Vane. 

Jenny, who had taken his arm, felt 
Vane “jump,” as he said after, and knew 
that his chance shot had taken full effect. 

* But I do,” said Jenny, composedly. 
“T had not time to get it all out of her; 
but I am quite sure of this much, at least, 
that all is over between them —and time 
too. Why, the fellow actually came down 
here to see how things were going — and 
never went near them. Nelly saw him in 
the court. A girl would be a fool indeed 
— which Nelly ain’t, for I know the sort 
of girl she is—if she put up with 
that ga 

How John Vane “jumped” to be sure ! 
what a nervous fellow he was, though big 
enough for anything, and with that beard ! 
So Jenny thought as he felt his com- 
panion’s arm thrill, and enjoyed it. I 
don’t think Vane made any immediate 
response, good or bad. He managed to 
make Jenny talk, which was more to the 
purpose ; but I don’t think he committed 
himself in words; nor was it until they 
had gone a long way through the streets, 
and Jenny had recollected that the time 
approached for his train, that John Vane’s 
feelings burst forth in speech. 

“Jenny, old fellow,” he said, “is there 
anything you want —books, or that ? or 
alittle spare tin that you don’t care to 
speak to your mother about? Make me 
your banker, old boy.” 

Jenny withdrew his arm from that of 
his friend. He was quite as tall, and, 
barring the beard, not much less impos- 
ing in muscular magnitude. The boy 
stood almost on equal terms, as English- 
men love to have them, with his elder 
companion. He looked Vane seriously, 
even anxiously, in the face—and ad- 
dressed him slowly. 

“Do you think she’ll have you?” he 
said. 





CHAPTER LII. 
THE NUNNERY. 


THE Eastwoods spent several weeks at 
the High Lodge. They saw it at its very 
best, in all the spring blossoming, when 
the trees put on their most delicate 
oes, and all the children, big and 
ittle, and all the orphans, and even the 
young ladies of the Upper School got 
“their new things” for Easter. I am not 
sure that Mrs. Eastwood entered as she 





intended to do into “the humours” of 
the establishment. She disapproved of 
a great many things. She disapproved, 
for instance, totally of Father Feather- 
stone, who directed the conscience of the 
community, and walked about indoors in 
a soutane, out of doors in a very ugly 
black cloak,—an insignificant little in- 
dividual, of whom Miss Vane and her 
sisters professed to stand muchin awe, a 
profession in which Mrs. Eastwood did 
not believe. She herself disliked the 
odd little nondescript, and still more 
strongly disapproved of him. “ Why 
should you neglect the clergy of the 
parish ?” she said. “I think your 
rector might have good reason to be 
affronted i 

“But my rector is not affronted. He 
has no time to look after our services,” 
said the lay-abbess. 

Mrs. Eastwood, however, was not con- 





vinced. She shook her head at Father 
Featherstone’s petticoats. She asked 
whether it was supposed that there 


was anything wicked in a man’s ordinary 
dress ? and called the poor little priest 
“it,” with a shocking Protestantism, 
which was terrible to Miss Vane. But 
John Vane, who was there constantly, — 
not as an inmate, for that would have 
been considered impossible at the High 
Lodge, —but as a visitor,—took Mrs. 
Eastwood’s hint with peals of profane 
laughter. “Ni homme,—ni femme, — 
prétre,” he said, when he saw the black- 
robed father making his way through the 
sunshiny April garden — and laughed and 
coaxed his sister who loved him, —as pious 
sisters often love scoffing brothers, — out 
of all offence. Miss Vane herself ad- 
mitted that she could not go against 
Reginald, —no one in the family had 
ever been able to go against him. ‘“ But 
everybody calls Mr. Vane, John ‘“ 
said Nelly. ‘ My dear, there never was a 
John in our family,” said Sister Leetitia, 
with momentary tartness; but then she 
added, softening, — “‘ You shall call him 
John, if you like, Nelly.” To such a 
sudden, insidious attack what could Nelly 
answer? She professed not to be aware 
of the meaning of the things that were 
said to her. — She made a conscientious 
endeavour not to allow herself to feel 
that her heart was a great deal lighter 
than ithad been, now that there was no 
struggle of divided duty ;—and when 
Jenny’s bold comparison of one man with 
another, came into her mind, she tried to 
think that it was novel to her, that it was 
indifferent to her, — that she had nothing 
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to do with such a question.— And in 
reality Nelly shrank, as every pure- 
minded and high-spirited girl naturally 
does, from the thought of replacing one 
with another, of giving her hand into the 
hand of another ; the transfer was horri- 
ble to her though the heart had made it 
unawares. At the end of a fortnight, in- 
deed, John Vane went abruptly away, 
leaving Time and silence to work for him. 
He, too, saw that an immediate transfer 
was a thing impossible, though his sister 
was slow to see it. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
they settle it at once and get done with 
it?” Miss Vane said; “I never had 
any time to waste in nonsense. They 
will be far happier if they make up their 
minds at once.” 

When John Vane went away Nelly 
breathed more freely. She had got 
free from the toils in which her foolish 
youthful feet had been caught una- 
wares. She ran about the High Lodge 
as she had been used to do at the Elms, 
with that tinkle of her pleasant steps 
like a brook, that flutter of her coming 
and going like a bird among the branches, 
which had been peculiar to her in 
the old days at home. There was per- 
petual movement of light young steps 
and gleam of cheerful faces in that well- 
populated place; but Nelly’s kept their 
special character, and were always recog- 
nizable. I do not think, for my own part, 
that Ernest Molyneux enjoyed his release 
as Nelly did. I don’t believe that he en- 
joyed it at all. And this was strictly 
poetic justice, as the gentle reader will 
perceive who remarks how Molyneux 
worried Nelly, and rent her gentle being 
in twain. He has been very bitter about 
women ever since, and has written most 
virulent articles on the subject. Let us 
hope that in thus developing his senti- 
ments he found as much ease to his mind 
as Nelly did when, after her long and 
feverish struggle to keep loving him and 
approving of him, to keep faithful to her 
promise, and steadfast in her duty, she 
got free from his toils, and turned her 
back on love, and healed herself among 
the spring blossoms and the admiring 
girls at the High Lodge. How they all 
admired her! She was not so saintly, 
not so abstracted as poor Innocent, pre- 
doomed (they thought) to the crown of 
martyrdom. But Nelly could do so many 
things; she was so clever, she was so 
pretty ; and was it not whispered in the 


community that she had rejected one} 
lover, because he had failed to come up; and word. And he had no deep and true 


to the full standard of her ideal; and had’ 
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they not seen how Mr. Vane, whom 
everybody at the High Lodge regarded as 
the very type of manly excellence, was at 
her feet? The girls thought there had 
never been any one seen so delightful as 
Nelly. They copied her very tones, her 
little gestures, her modes of speech ; and 
Nelly healed herself of her long warfare 
in the midst of the cheerful order of the 
community, amongst the girls and the 
flowers. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
WHAT BECAME OF THE LONGUEVILLES. 


Sir ALExIs took his wife abroad early 
in the summer. His former intention of 
spending the season in town, and produ- 
cing his beautiful new prize in the world 
for the envy of all beholders, had been 
of course abandoned. To take her away, 
to keep her quiet, to abstract the too 
well-known Lady Longueville from the 
observation of all spectators, was his 
only policy now; and the pang with 
which Sir Alexis consented to this ne- 
cessity was all the more severe that he 
was too proud to disclose it to any one. 
Even to Innocent’s friends he said nothing 
of the mortification and disappointment 
which had replaced all his hopes. When 
the Eastwoods paid their visit at Longue- 
ville he was very kind, very. attentive to 
them, but their visit was paid to a lonely 
and silent dwelling, which had already, 
in sentiment at least, abdicated its su- 
premacy. It was, it is true, more the 
show house of the county than ever, and 
visitors came eager to inquire into the 
habits and looks of the Lady Longueville 
who had been tried for murder; but its 
stately calm of sovereignty was over. 
No guests entered its doors that year. 
The friends of Sir Alexis sent their 
cards to evidence their sympathy, but 
they were in town, or they were going 
abroad, or they were afraid to intrude 
upon his privacy at a moment of trouble ; 
so that the great house was solitary as an 
island in the middle of the sea. 

**T don’t think we shall attempt any so- 
ciety this year,” Sir Alexis said to Mrs. 
Eastwood, with a constrained smile. He 
was a gentleman, and he showed no 
signs either to Innocent or her friends of 
the heavy burden which he felt he had to 
bear. At least he concealed it from In+ 
nocent herself, and to some extent from 
Nelly; but Mrs. Eastwood read the 
proud man’s mortification in every look: 


love to fall back upon, only a faltering 
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kindness and fondness for the poor little 


girl who was no longer the crown of the | 


connoisseur’s collection, more delicate 


than his Dresden, more lovely than his | 


best picture, a living Leonardo, as he had 
hoped the whole world. would acknowl- 
edge her to be. Instead of remaining in 
that heaven of passive art-perfection In- 
nocent had stepped unawares into the 
living world, and had become the object 
of vulgar stares and curiosity, the hero- 
ine of a cause célébre. Poor Sir Alexis ! 
he bore it with stoical fortitude, but still 
the fact that he had much to bear be- 
came visible to instructed eyes. He be- 
came — not cross, it is too harsh a word — 
rather consciously forbearing and forgiv- 
ing to his poor little wife. He made the 
best of her, but he was worried secretly 
by the simplicities which a little while 
before had been her crowning charm. 
He had to accept her as a woman instead 
of glorying in her as the highest triumph 
of art; and when he took her down from 
the pedestal he had himself erected, 
poor Innocent was not qualified to enact 
the part of a woman as he understood it. 
She was a child, little more, perfect so 
lo ig as you looked at her with the eyes 
0: a connoisseur, but not perfect when 
the eyes that were turned upon her were 
those of a husband, very proud, and un- 
willing to fall below the mark which be- 
came a Lady Longueville. Alas, Inno- 
cent had not been trained to be Lady 
Longueville, the mistress of a great 
house, the companion of a man of the 
world. She was only Innocent—no 
more. 

He took her abroad; he took her to 
Pisa, where, poor child, her recollec- 
tions were sadly confused and uncertain ; 
and where even Niccolo—whom Sir 
Alexis, true to all that honour and kind- 
ness demanded of him, did not fail to 
seek out—appeared to her through a 
mist, not the same Niccolo she had 
known, though his features were unal- 
tered, and his delight at seeing her genu- 
ine. But Innocent had not Tived at all 
consciously in those old days, and it 
struck her with strange wonder to find 
how little reality there was in her recol- 
lections of them, and how, in the midst 
of them, her heart would return to home. 
Home meant the Elms, however, to In- 
nocent, not Longueville, nor her hus- 
band’s pretty house in town, with all its 
treasures. But she went to Santa Maria 
della Spina, and said her prayers, though 
even that visit was paid with little com- 


fort — for her husband was with her, not’ 
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unindulgent of her prayers, but a little 
disquieted and annoyed by her long 
pause after them. Why should she sit 
there doing nothing? he wanted to 
know ; especially as the little church was 
,soon filled by a party of English travel- 
ilers, to whom he felt some one was point- 
ing out “the celebrated Lady Longue- 
| ville—she whose case was in all the 
|papers, you know.” Sir Alexis could 
never get rid of this fear. Whenever 
‘any one looked at his wife (and whoso- 
jever has travelled in Italy knows the 
simple and honest admiration with which 
all Italians, meaning no harm, regard 
beauty), Sir Alexis felt that they were 
staring at the woman who had been tried, 
the heroine of the murder case which 
had made so much noise in the papers. 
When any one in his hotel took up the 
traveller’s book, he shuddered with the 
consciousness that Lady Longueville’s 
name would be the first to be noticed. 
Thus he fretted himself day by day. I 
do not suppose that Innocent had the 
least idea of this state of mind in its full 
meaning and import, but she felt instinc- 
tively the change of atmosphere round 
her, the absence of that genial warmth 
to which her half conscious soul had re- 
sponded during the first days of their 
marriage ; and the coming ia of some- 
thing new, irritating, and painful. The 
sensation was very strange to her. It 
was the first time that she had ever been 
in an atmosphere of criticism — the first 
time she had ever felt the effect of that 
constant involuntary watch upon herself 
and her actions with which a husband, 
no longer admiring, and not much in 
love, so often regards his wife. She be- 
gan to wake up, poor child, to the neces- 
sity of considering her own words and 
ways, of thinking what she should doand 
what she should say to please him. 
Even this was not for a long time a con- 
scious process in her mind, any more 
than Sir Alexis was conscious that his 
fretted and troubled mental condition be- 
trayed itself sufficiently plainly to com- 
mand her comprehension. Neither was 
quite aware of what was going on be- 
tween them; but yet life was changing 
to both, new influences coming into be- 
ing, old things passing away. 

The Longuevilles were gone for more 
than a year—they returned to England 
only towards the close of the London 
season, Sir Alexis being still anxious to 
avoid society, and afraid of the conse- 
quences of taking his young wife any- 
where. They saw few people, except 
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Mrs. Barclay, who did her best to be as 
kind and effusive as ever, but who was 
disappointed bitterly by all the conse- 
quences of her brother’s marriage with 
which she had been so much enchanted. 
There was now, however, an expectation 
which made up for a great many draw- 
backs to this good woman, and one about 
which she made herself very important 
and very busy. “ After all, the old Longue- 
villes are not to die out,” she said to 
all her friends ; and in the flutter of that 
delightful hope she forgot the disadvan- 
tages which Innocent’s misfortune had 
brought about —the banishment of her 
brother, and the fading of those glories 
which he had worn for so short a time. 
“It is almost forgotten by this time; 
take my word forit that if next season 
is at all a good one, and if anything out 
of the way turns up, nobody will remem- 
ber that sucha thing ever happened,” 
she said by way of consolation to her 
brother, who was not in very good health, 
and who was in more fretful spirits than 
she had ever seen him. “A change of 
Ministry, or a Japanese Embassy, or even 
another scandal in high life, would make 
it all right for Innocent even now. There 
are people, you know, who would make 
her a lion directly.” 

“A pleasant thing for a man to have 
his wife madealion, and for such a 
cause,” said Sir Alexis, with a growl, 
which was half of pain and half of irrita- 
tion. Poor man! he was suffering from 
suppressed gout, I believe, as well as 
many mental maladies, of which the pangs 
are siill more severe. 

“Well, Alexis — but it is not so bad as 
it might have been,” said Mrs. Barclay ; 
“and before next season you will find it 
entirely forgotten, and Lady Twyford 
will present Innocent, and what with the 
heir we hope for, and all oe 

Sir Alexis was mollified; but still he 
uttered another groan, not loud, but deep. 
He had lost his beautiful manners; he 
was no longer the serene man of the 
world, the urbane art collector and con- 
noisseur, who had been pronounced de- 
lightful on all sides. To be sure, his 
friends remarked, marriage of itself often 
produces something of this effect ; a man 
no longer feels it necessary to please 
everybody when he has secured some one 
to please him, and this rule tells more 
surely with your old bachelor than with a 
young man. But yet there was more 





than this in the churlishness and irrita- 
bility which often veiled his once benign 
Irritability and churlish- 


countenance, 
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ness are hard words —too hard,- perhaps, 
to apply toa man who consciously re- 
strained himself, and was at all times a 
great deal sweeter and gentler than he 
might have been had he indulged his 
temper as he often wished todo. But he 
was ill in health, never having surmount- 
ed the excitement, horror, and anxiety 
of the trial, and he was not young enough 
to possess the elasticity which can throw 
off the effects of such a blow. And 
Innocent, who ought by all rules to have 
felt it most, had thrown it off entirely ; 
she had never even been ill, which seemed 
to her husband (though he never said so) 
the most extraordinary proof of her want 
of feeling; it had scarcely affected her 
one way or another, though she wa: in 
reality the cause of it all, and ought to 
have been the chief sufferer; but it had 
nearly killed him. This gave him a 
second grievance, the subject of unex- 
pressed complaint against his wife; but 
yet, with all this sense of injury, and with 
all his consciousness that Innocent, as 
a woman and a wife, and the mistress of 
his house, was a failure, he was very good 
to her. He changed nothing in his mode 
of treating her. Nothing was changed 
save the atmosphere; but then the at- 
mosphere was precisely the one thing 
which moved Innocent, and in which she 
was capable of feeling the change. 

And various strange thoughts had been 
working in her also during this year. 
She had learned to express herself ina 
different way, and she had learned — 
what Innocent had never done before — 
to restrain and conceal herself in some 
degree. Words would sometimes rise to 
her lips which she did not utter—a 
curious symptom of mental advance — 
and she learned unawares to step out of 
herself and shape her mind to her hus- 
band. She did more for him a great deal 
than at first. She read to him, whereas 
he had been used to read toher. “The 
Miller’s Daughter” had long slid back 
into the past, but she read the news- 
papers to him, and books about art, and 
tried hard to understand, and show at 
least a semblance of interest. She was 
fond of pictures by nature, though to 
read about them was very puzzling; but 
even the newspapers Innocent attempted, 
and there were long tracts of reading 
which she got over with her lips, though 
her mind escaped from them, and refused 
to have anything to do with those arid 
pastures. All this she strained at to 
please her husband —by the action cf 
the profound, unexpressed, inarticulate 
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conviction in her mind that she had 
ceased to please him. She was a very 

ood nurse, at least, never weary, finding 
it possible to be quite still without 
occupation, without movement, when her 
patient required rest —ready to read to 
him as long as he pleased — to do what- 
ever he pleased with a docility unbound- 
ed. Shortly after their return to England 
Sir Alexis had occasion to put this qual- 
ity to the fullest test. He was taken ill 
with a complication of disorders, and for 
a fortnight was in bed, nursed night and 
day by his wife, who would not leave 
him, though her own condition required 
agreat deal more care than she gave it. 
Innocent, however, was impervious to all 
representations of this kind. “Me! I 
am well. Iam quite well; I never was 
ill in my life,” she said, smiling upon the 
anxious matrons, her aunt, and Mrs. Bar- 
clay, who regarded her proceedings with 
dismay. Even the hopes which excited 
the Longuevilles so much did not excite 
Innocent. Her passive mind did not 
awake to the future —her imagination 
was not yet active enough to fix even 
upon the kind of hope which moves wo- 
men most. The present was all she 
knew, and in that she lived and had her 
entire being. 

Sir Alexis began to get well, and he 
was grateful, so far as he was able, for 
the devotion she had shown him. But 
yet his gratitude was tinctured with 
lame. 

“It is very kind of you to nurse me; 
but when you think of the circumstances, 
Innocent, it would be still kinder not to 
wear out and tire yourself,” he said, in 
the half-weary tone of a man bound to 
give thanks, yet more willing to find 
fault. Very gentle was his fault-finding, 
—but still it was fault-finding. He 
allowed her to sit by him allday as he 
recovered, but with a servant in the next 
room to do what he wanted, lest she 
should be fatigued. Even this consid- 
eration for her had a certain tacit reproof 
in it—a reproof too subtle to wake 
Innocent’s intellect, but which yet she 
felt vaguely as an evidence that she had 
not quite succeeded in pleasing him. He 
was not angry—he did not scold her; 
but yet he did not accept her service 
with that frank and perfect satisfaction 
which makes service happy. One of 
these days, however, Sir Alexis’s man, an 
old servant who had been long with him, 
got tired in his turn, and was replaced in 
the anteroom by another not so agreeable 
to the master. Innocent took her old 
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office upon her with a furtive delight 
when she perceived this. She began 
again to administer her husband’s medi- 
cine, to give him his drinks and tonics. 
In the afternoon, the patient became a 
little cross and restless. Something dis- 
turbed his calm, I cannot tell what— 
some crease in his pillow: some twist of 
the coverlet : or something, perhaps, in 
the news of the day, which Innocent had 
been reading. His mind took that evil 
turn which makes a man ready to be 
irritated by every trifle, to think of every- 
thing that is uncomfortable, and to say 
many things which are not pleasant to 
hear. All of us, I suppose, take this ill 
turn sometimes in the afternoon when 
the tide of being runs low, and every 
trifling contradiction becomes a wrong 
and injury to us. Sir Alexis tried to 
restrain himself, but he had not entirely 
suceeeded. Heeven called for his at- 
tendant, and consciously vented his ill- 
temper on the man, that he might not be 
tempted further; but he had not quite 
exhausted the vein. Some time after 
this outbreak Innocent rose softly and 
went to the table. 

“Why cannot you. keep still, Inno- 
cent?” he said, fretfully, “when you 
know that you ought not to be constantly 
in motion! Whatis it now? You dis- 
turb me more than I can say sf 

“It is the hour for your tonic,” she 
said. She was standing with her face 
towards him, smiling at him, with the 
smile he had once thought so strangely 
beautiful — with a Venice glass in one 
hand, milky white, and of a graceful 
shape, the very cup for such a hand to 
hold. With the other she took a bottle 
from the table, still looking at him. 
“ You are no wiser than me in this,” she 
said; “because it is bitter, you would 
rather forget it; but you must not 
forget ” 

He lay and looked at her strangely. 
She was to him at that moment as a pic- 
ture —a picture he had seen somewhere 
and half-forgotten. He paid little atten- 
tion as she approached him with the 
glass, but kept following out the thread 
of thought this idea suggested. God 
knows — or rather the devil knows, which 
is more appropriate — what evil spirit put 
it into his head. He looked at her fixedly 
as she came up to the bedside. He made 
no movement to take the glass when she 
held it out to him. 

“Habit goes a long way,” he said more 
to himself than her. “ Put it down, Inno- 
cent; I don’t want my medicine from 
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you; habit goes a long way — J wonder 
— will she ever do it again!” 

He looked from her to the glass as he 
said this, and waved it away from him. I 
do not know by what magic Innocent un- 
derstood instantly and distinctly what he 
meant. He would never have permitted 
himself to say it, had he not been confi- 
dent in the slow and dim working of her 
mind, which generally lost all allusions 
and understood only plain speaking. But 
this time for his punishment and for his 
fate, she saw in a moment what he meant. 
She gave a lowcry. She looked at him 
with such a pathetic look as no human 
creature had ever turned on him before, 
—like that dumb mystery of reproach 
which sometimes comes to us from the 
eyes of a speechless creature, an injured 
animal without words in which to form a 
complaint. Her hand shook, the little 
milk-white glass fell and crashed in a 
hundred fragments ; and without saying 
a word Innocent turned away. With the 
sense of some spell upon him, which kept 
him speechless, Sir Alexis watched her 
go softly, quietly out of the room. He 
called her name before her dress had dis- 
appeared from the door, but she did not 
come back. What had hedone? Hela 
there for some minutes, confounded, 
scarcely realizing what had happened, as 
wonderstricken as though a marble figure 
had shown signs of feeling. Then he 
called loudly to the servant in the next 
room. “Ask Lady Longueville to come 
back, I want her— instantly!” he said. 
A strange impatience flushed over him. 
“ Nonsense, nonsense!” he said to him- 
self, ‘what can happen? It is not possi- 





ble that she understood me — and if she 
did? Pooh! Is it Innocent I am fright- 
ened for?” He laughed, all by himself, | 
lying there in the silence. How strange: 
that laugh sounded! not as if it came 
from him, but from some mocking demon. 
He looked round, alarmed, to see who it 
was “Innocent! Innocent!” he cried 
aloud, in a terror he could not account for. 
The servant did not come back. It 
seemed to him an age while he waited, 
listening, not hearing a sound in the 
house. “Innocent!” He sprang out of 
bed, feeble though he was, and clutched 
at his dressing-gown, and hurried to the 
door. There he met the servant coming 
back. 

“Lady Longueville ! 
Longueville ?” he said. 

“| beg your pardon, Sir Alexis, but my 
lady has just gone out. I might have 
caught her at the door had I gone there 
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first, but I went upstairs to call Mrs. Mor- 
ton; she’s not in her room, Sir Alexis ; 
and John tells me as my lady is gone 
out.” , 

“Gone out!” cried Alexis in dismay. 
“Gone out—alone! Where has she 
gone? Go and ask which way she went. 
Go and ask if she said anything. Good 
God ! can’t you make haste! I mean — 
Lady Longueville, of course, has gone to 
take the air. Why didn’t you or John, or 
some one go with her? a set of idiots! 
Why on earth is my wife to go out unat- 
tended with all of you there ?” 

“TI was here, Sir Alexis,” said the man 
in an injured tone, “and, besides, my 
lady ——” 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” said Longueville in in- 
creasing agitation. “Let John go after 
her at once, as he saw what direction she 
took, and tell her to come to me directly. 
I have something to say. Go! go! go! 
don’t lose a moment; and send for my 
sister,” cried Sir Alexis, distracted. His 
head was throbbing, his limbs failing 
under him. He could send only his ser- 
vants after his wife, he could not go him- 
self'to bring her back; he had to fling 
himself down on his bed exhausted, 
cursing himself and his fate. What had 
he done? What had he said? What 
horrible temptation had beguiled him? 
He said to himself that it could be but 
for a moment, that she must come back 
— that his sweet, simple Innocent would 
soon and surely forgive the evil words 
he never meant ; but God help him! as 
he fell back on the weary bed from which 
he could not rise, what a miserable sink- 
ing, what asense of some dreadful un- 
known calamity was in his heart ! 

Innocent went out of her husband’s 
house, poor child, she knew not how,— 
with that strange, helpless repetition of 
what she had done before, which seems 
to be natural to the undeveloped mind 
when stung with sudden pain. It was 
the only resource she had. What he had 
said to her was not an offence to her,— 
to use such simple words; it was as if he 
had cut her down suddenly, without mercy 
or warning,—cut her to the very heart. 
It did not seem possible to her that she 
could live and go on after it; it brought 
back to her all the misery of the past, 
—all her old conviction of guilt,—all 
the bewildered, wretched sensation with 
which she had fled from the house in 
Sterborne, in which Amanda lay dead. 
Had she tried to do the same again? 
Her brain reeled when she attempted to 
ask herself that question — certainly that 
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had not happened again which had hap-} poor little house it was that the last hope 
ened then. The glass had fallen out of | of the Longuevilles perished and came to 
er hand and broken. Sir Alexis was | nothing —that which had given Innocent 
living ; he had not died. But what had ‘new importance in the family and was to 
put those terrible words into his mouth ? afford her a new beginning, as everybody 
Had she tried to doit again? She wan-/ hoped, both in the family and the world. 
dered forth in her horror and trouble,| Meanwhile Sir Alexis’ servants went 
stricken to the heart,— ill in body,— torn | wandering far and near seeking for her. 
by sufferings she did not understand,— They went to the Elms first of all, and 
and still more ill in soul, wondering was , roused that peaceful house into anxiety 
there not something that she, too, could | and wonder. 
take, and die? When she fled from Ster- | “This time my lady has gone clean off 
borne, her way was clear to go home,— ‘her head altogether, as I always ex- 








but where could she go now? Not to 
the Elms, to bring more trouble upon 
them,— to some hole or cover, anywhere, 
where she could lie down — only lie down 
and die. 

She wandered about through one narrow 
lane and another,— she did not know nor 
care where she went ;—and every mo- 
ment it became more difficult to keep erect 
— not to fall down and perish altogether. 
She would have done so, and died proba- 
bly in a dreary little suburban street, no 
one knowing who she was, had not old 
Alice come out of one of the humble 
houses where dwelt a sewing-woman to 
whom she had just taken work, as the 
forlorn creature wandered by. Alice, 
divining evil with the instinct which 
never fails a woman who knew so much 
of life as she had done, rushed to the 
girl’s side, and clutched at her, as blind 
and sick with pain, she tottered by. 
“Miss Innocent! where are you going? 
— oh, what ails you?” cried Alice. 

“Take me somewhere,” gasped poor 
Innocent, clasping her arms, with a sud- 
den cry of anguish, round the old friend 
who came to her like an angel out of 
heaven,— “ take me somewhere, or I shall 
die 4s 

The poor needlewoman stood wonder- 
ing at her door ; and into her poor little 
room Lady Longueville was taken,— half 
conscious only of all that was happening 
to her. What a strange, sudden, misera- 
ble nightmare it seemed, after the quiet 
and peace of the morning !—pain of body, 
pain of heart, anguish which made her cry 
aloud, and a sick deipair which quenched 
and silenced every hope and wish in her. 
There was no time to ask questions, or 
to send for those who should have been 
by her in her suffering. Alice was the 
only support, the only help she had in 
heaven and earth. She clung to her, re- 
fusing to leave her hold. 

“JT want no one —no one but Alice,” 
she said, when they spoke to her of her 
husband and of her friends. And in this 





pected,” the messenger said to the ser- 
vants of the house, who shook their 
heads as he drank his beer, and agreed 
,with him that they ‘too had always ex- 
|pected it. I cannot describe the tumult, 
‘the vain searching, the runnings to and 
fro which ensued. It was late at night 
before any one remarked that Alice had 
not come home, a discovery which, mys- 
terious as it was, gave a little comfort to 
the Eastwoods, at least. Nelly and her 
mother consulted together, and set out 
immediately on foot to the needlewoman’s 
whom Alice had gone to visit, hoping to 
hear some news of her, some indications 
which they could follow out ; and there 
' they lighted quite simply, unawares, upon 
‘Innocent, lying like one dead, speechfess, 
colourless, the ghost of herself, with eyes 
which never brightened at sight of them, 
which seemed as if they could not make 
‘any interchange of kindness ever more 
with other tender human eyes. 

This new catastrophe fell upon them 
all like lightning from a cloudless sky — 
like the storm which bursts without warn- 
ing or sign of evil. Sir Alexis, it is true, 
who lay at home in a state indescribable, 
took the blame entirely on himself, and 

| accused himself of cruelty and barbarous 
‘folly, such as his attendants would have 
laughed to hear of, had they not been so 
much frightened by the condition into 
which remorse and excitement drove 
him, calling back his half departed malady 
‘with a hundred cruel aggravations. He 
moaned over his poor Innocent in all the 
paroxysms of his disorder in a way that 
was pitiful to hear. 
“Bring her back to me, and I will be 
better to her than I have ever been. 
Bring her back and all ~hall be well; if I 
live—if I live!” he said, with a wail 
that was sometimes shrill with hope, and 
“sometimes bitter with despair. 
| This, however, was not to be. Inno- 
cent, paler than ever, blank and passive 
as she had been years ago, was brought 
back to him as soon as she could be re- 
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moved, but only in time to see her hus- 
band in his last lucid moments, to receive 
his blessing, and to bid him farewell. 

“ You have been a good child to me, 
poor Innocent. God bless you!” said 
the dying man, putting his hand upon her 
head ; and then he asked feebly and anx- 
iously—“ You forgive me for what I 
said ?” 

“JT did not do it,” said Innocent, look- 
ing at him very earnestly. “I did not 
do it.” There was no anger in her eyes, 
only a firm, almost wild denial, which yet 
she was anxious that he should believe. 

“I know you did not,” he cried. “ Oh, 
Innocent, my child, kiss me and forgive 
me! you have been as good as an angel 
tome. It is I that have been unkind, 
only I " 

She stooped down over him, her face 
melting a little, and kissed him—then 
by a sudden impulse knelt down by his 
side. Innocent had but one thing that it 
came into her head to do when she knelt 
down upon her knees. She said “ Our 
Father” reverently and slowly, like a 
child, by her husband’s bedside: “ For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that have trespassed against us.” I have 
heard that there was not a dry eye in the 
roon?; and when she rose up from her 
knees she kissed him again, and held his 
hand till he died. 





CHAPTER LIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


SomE time after this last calamity, a 
large party was assembled, one bright 
October morning, in the drawing-room at 
the Elms. The house was fu!l of flowers, 
— it was full of commotion. Many car- 
riages had cut up the orderly little gravel 
drive round the shrubbery in front,— the 
door had been standing open all the 
morning, there were groups of people 
everywhere, even in the bedrooms, and 
the maid-, in white ribbons, fluttered 
about the staircase, and bran-new trunks, 
with shining leather covers, stood in the 
hall. The dining-room door stood open, 
disclosing more flowers; a large, long 
table, covered with the remains of a feast ; 
chairs thrust aside; and white napkins 
lying about as they had been left when 
the party adjourned into the drawing- 
room, where they had all gathered to- 
gether in bright-coloured groups, waiting 
till the bride should be ready. The 
bridegroom was already in the hall look- 
ing at his watch, and hearing gibes about 
the putting on of bonnets, and the put- 
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ting up of ‘baggage, which was hence- 
forward to be his accompaniment 
through life ; —his kind eyes shone as if 
they had been ten years younger,— you 
could scarcely guess that he was getting 
bald about the temples, so glorified was 
the man with that wonderful glow of 
happiness which has a certain pathos in 
it when it comes a little later than usual. 
And yet it was not late; he was quite a 
young man still, even the bridesmaids 
said—and his two young brothers-in- 
law, and his old sister clustering about 
him at this moment in the hall, were 
ready, at a moment's notice, all three of 
them, to have gone to the stake for John 
Vane. It speaks well for a man when he 
is thus supported on bothsides. A great 
deal of talk was coming from the drawing- 
room, where the friends of the family, 
left to themselves, were discussing the 
matter, as people say our friends always 
discuss us when our backs are turned. 
There was nobody to keep this crowd in 
order. Mrs. Eastwood was upstairs with 
the bride. The rest of the domestic 
party were in the hall, as I have said, 
consoling the bridegroom. Mrs. Ever- 
ard, who rather took it upon her to do 
the honours of the place when the head 
of the house was absent, was hefself the 
ringleader in this talk— Perhaps the 
gentle reader would like to know what 
they were saying, before Nelly, in her 
grey gown,— Nelly sobered out of her 
white into walking costume,— Nelly with 
her eyes rather red, and her lip trembling 
a little,—comes downstairs. 

“T never believed in the other busi- 
ness for my part,” said Mrs. Everard, 
dropping her voice,— “ of course we must 
not so much as allude toit now,— but 
you remember when Nelly was supposed 
to be going to do something very differ- 
ent.” 

“ But dear me!” said Mrs. Brotherton, 
the clergyman’s wife, “we heard that 
every arrangement was made, and that 
the judge and his family went into it 
quite as heartily as the Eastwoods did. 
Indeed, my husband met them here at 
dinner when the engagement was de- 
clared.” 

“ Are you talking of young Molyneux ?” 
said her busband, interrupting. “ My dear, 
the less said about that the better. No 
man likes to remember that his wife was 
once to have been somebody else’s 
wife ——” 

“Oh, you always take the man’s view 
of everything,” said the parson’s wife, 
“ but what I say is that it was Nelly who 
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broke it off, and that she was quite justi- 
fied, and I wish all girls had as much 
spirit and sense, to stand up for proper 
treatment.” 

“Take my word for it, the Molyneuxes 
never meant it tocome to anything,” said 
Mrs. Everard, “they wouldn’t oppose, of 
course, for the Judge is wise, and knew 
that opposition is the very best way to 
fix a young man. But / saw through it, 
from the beginning. I said to them over 

-and over again, ‘Why don’t you settle 
about the marriage.’” 

“And why didn’t they? because he 
had not the heart to go and work at his 
profession,” cried Mrs. Brotherton ; “ he 
was not well enough off to marry, and he 
never will be, unless the judge dies and 
leaves him rich, or unless he marries a 
woman with heaps of money. I am glad 
Nelly would have nothing to say to him!” 
edad Gus parson’s wife, who stood up for 

her own side. “What a comfort it is 
when a girl shows some spirit — there is 
so little in the world.” 

“| doubt if Nelly’s spirit had so much 
to do with it as you think,” said Mrs. 
Everard, mysteriously. “It was very 
silly of her mother not to tie him up, and 
settle the business. I always said so 
from the first. She played into the 
judge’s hand, and let him do as he liked. 
You may depend upon it 4e never meant 
it to come to anything from the very 
first.” 

“Then he is a shabby wretch, and 


* worse than I thought even a man could 


be,” cried the other, with vehemence. 

“Oh, trust me, he always knew what 
he was doing; and the poor, dear East- 
woods are sad simpletons,” cried Mrs. 
Everard, shaking her head with a pity 
which was not, perhaps, quite respectful. 
And, indeed, I think that this view of the 
question was generally adopted by so- 
ciety, which likes to think that the woman 
has had the worst of it in all such cases. 
Some one advanced, however, at this 
moment to ask information about “ poor 
Lady Longueville” in the most hushed 
and sympathetic tones — putting an end 
to the previous subject. 

“ One does not like on such a day as 
this to say anything which could bring 
a painful suggestion,” said the consider- 
ate personage; “but I should like to 
know what has become of that poor 
girl.” 

“She is very well indeed,” interposed 
Mrs. Brotherton. “She is with her 
cousin, Miss Vane, at that quaint estab- 
lishment of hers — You never heard of 
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it? Itis not a sisterhood, and it is not 
a school 

“T disapprove of all such mummery 
and nonsense,” said another guest rush- 
ing in. “ Sisterhoods! what do we want 
with sisterhoods? Popish rubbish — I’d 
send them all off to Rome; a pack of 
silly women Pe 

“Silly is the appropriate adjective to 
women, I believe,” said Mrs. Brotherton, 
who was advanced in her views; “ just 
as my husband puts ‘ grey-haired’ to the 
noun ‘father,’ and ‘kind’ to the noun 
‘mother’ in, his sermons. Innocent, 
however, is very happy among these silly 
women — being silly herselt, I suppose.” 

“ Very happy? after all that has hap- 
pened ?” said the sympathetic question- 
er, holding up her hands with wonder 
and horror. 

“ Well! after a great misfortune, which 
was no fault of hers —and which, fortu- 
nately, ended in no harm; to be sure she 
has lost her husband, poor little thing —” 

“That was a mistake —another mis- 
take,” said Mrs. Everard, shaking her 
head. “ Poor Innocent is as well as can 
be expected, Lady Dobson. She is very 
childish, and never will be anything else, 
I fear. She ought not to have been al- 
lowed to marry. As for poor dear Sir Al- 
exis, she could not appreciate him when 
he was living, and she can’t be expected, 
I suppose, to feel his death very much. 
It was a mistake altogether. What, Nelly 
coming down stairs! Then let us see 
the last of her, ladies,” said Mrs. Ever- 
ard, remembering that it was her place 
to do the honours as the most intimate 
friend of the house. 

Nelly stood on the threshold in her 
grey gown ; her mother held her by one 
hand, her husband by the other. She 
looked back upon a cloud of faces, all 
smiling, throwing goodbyes and kind 
wishes after her —and, on the other side, 
the- horses pranced and tossed their 
proud heads, the gates stood open, the 
sunshine streamed down through the 
brown trees, the world lay before her. 

“Goodbye, everybody,” she said ; “ and 
to you, for a little while, Mamma.” And 
that was the last of Nelly. There was 
never a Nelly yet, carried off by eager 
horses, by an eager bridegroom, among 
a storm of white shoes and good-wishes, 
who was more dearly taken care of there- 
after than the Nelly who signed herself 
from that day in stately fashion, “ Ellinor 
Vane.” 

“You are all that are left me now, 
boys,” said Mrs. Eastwood, as she sat 
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between them that evening, over the first 
fire of the season, which had been light- 
ed for consolation. ‘“ Nelly will come 
back, but she will not be quite Nelly ; 
one must put up with it. You are all 
that are left to me now ——” 

“ And Innocent.” 

“ Yes, Innocent, poor child ! ——” 

“Look here, mother,” said Jenny, 
somewhat hoarsely,— “none of us know 
yet what Innocent will come to. She’s 

ad hard work for a beginning,— none 
of us have had such hard work. As for 
Dick’s and mine, though: we’re sorry 
enough for ourselves, what has it been 
to hers? But you'll see there’s some- 
thing to come of it. I suppose all that 
trouble is not likely to be for nothing, is 
it?” he said, almost indignantly, as if 
some one were opposing him; “if you 
mean what you say about Providence, do 
you think that can all be for nothing? I 
don’t.” 

“God bless her, poor child,” said the 
mother, with more faith than conviction. 
“ You always believed in her Jenny.” 

“ And I do now more than ever,” said 
the boy, with a flush on his cheek, going 
to the window, where he stood for five 
minutes, gazing out into the darkness, 
though there was nothing to see. He 
was twenty by this time, and his mind 
was one of those which work up to 
conclusions long made, with an obstina- 
cy which often brings about its own long 
determined aim. “It’s a fine night,” he 
added, coming back, as if the weather 
had been all his thought. ‘ What a bore 
that there’s no river to Sterborne. I tell 
you what, Dick, the next best thing is to 
drive — we'll get a carriage to-morrow, 
and drive my mother there i 

“ What, drive me all the way?” cried 
the mother, half alarmed, yet pleased 
that her boy should think of her pleas- 
ure. 
“ We could do it in two short days, — 
like the people in the book you are read- 
ing,” said Jenny, “why not ?— We'll 
take you to the High Lodge to Innocent, 
instead of going by the railway —and of 
course you’ll bring her back with you 
here.— Dick and I will look after the car- 
riage to-morrow morning,— and we’ll ex- 
pect you to be ready by twelve, Mamma.” 

“Bravo, old fellow!” said Dick, de- 
lighted, ‘and Winks, my old friend,” he 
added, as Winks dropped from his chair 
and came forward, stretching himself, to 
inquire into the proposition which had 
startled him out of a.nap, “ you shall go 
too.” 
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“But, my dear boys ——” Mrs. East- 
wood began in a tone of remonstrance. 

“The best thing in the world for you, 
Mamma,” said Dick, “and jolly for us, 
once in a way, to have you all to our- 
selves.” 

What could mortal woman, being the 
boys’ mother, say more? I am afraid 
she would have considered favourably 
the idea of going to Nova Zembla, under 
such Conditions. 

Never was there a pleasanter two days’ 
journey than this which Mrs. Eastwood 
made with her boys through the sun- 
shiny autumn country, along the road, 
where gold-coloured leaves dropped in 
her lap as they drove her along, now one 
on the box, now another, in their turn; 
till the High Lodge at last appeared in 
sight all covered with white downy clus- 
ters of clematis done flowering, with late 
roses, and matted network of interlacing 
leaves. Innocent rushed to the door, 
slim and pale in her black dress, her 
eyes shining with sudden delight, her 
soft face inspired. 

“ You have come to take me home. I 
am Nelly now!” she cried, throwing her 
arms around the common mother.  Jen- 
ny, whom she had not noticed, leant back 
upon the carriage looking at her with 
eyes that glowed under his dark brows. 
He had always stood by Innocent since 
the day when he had read Greek to her 
in the Lady’s Walk; he had always been 
sure that “something would come of 
her.” ‘We don’t know half what Inno- 
cent will come to!” he repeated now to 
himself. 


From Temple Bar. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON, AND THE 
LAST YEARS OF LOUIS THE FOUR- 
TEENTH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MIRABEAU,” ETC. 


MARMONTEL’s remark, that — through- 
out his life Louis the Fourteenth was 
always governed, either by his ministers 
or his mistresses, is profoundly true. 
Probably no important act of that long 
reign emanated from the unbiassed judg- 
ment of the monarch —the most abso- 
lute that ever reigned over France: The 
influence of Fouquet, of Colbert, and of 
| Louvois was great, but that of la Valliére, 
‘of Montespan, of Maintenon, so moulded 
,the inward and the outward life of their 
| royal master that the reign of each of 
these sultanas made a distinct epoch in 
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his. 
home was the sunlit glades, the umbra- 
geous groves, the bosky dells of the 
woods of Versailles, as yet untrammelled 
by the gardener’s art or denaturalized by 
the vast palace that now rises amongst 


That of the first was idyllic; its 


them. What else could be the gentle 
reign of sweet Louise de la Valliére? 
The second was gorgeous, magnificent, 
oriental, a glittering of jewels, a clashing 
of cymbals, a braying of trumpets, and a 
pzan of victory, such as befitted the puis- 
sance of the haughty Duchess de Montes- 
pan. The third and last, sombre, fanatic, 
a penitential psalm, broken by the hol- 
low moans of a famishing, persecuted 
people, by the death cries of the wounded 
and the hurried tramp of flying soldiers ; 
then the death dirge — the funeral pall de- 
scends, and allis over. Thus the history 
of his mistresses is the history of Louis 
the Fourteenth and his reign. 

To the name of Madame de Mainte- 
non, however, the epithet “mistress” 
must be applied in a broader and more 
honourable sense than to the names of 
her predecessors ; in her case we should 
rather use the term “ wife,” as there can 
be little doubt that such was the relation 
she held towards the king. Perhaps 


there is no more extraordinary history . 


upon record than that of this woman, 
who, after being born in a prison, and 
passing through so many strange phases 
of life, rose from the depths of positive 
destitution to be the queen, in all but 
name, of one of the proudest monarchs 
who ever wielded sceptre..- 

Francoise d’Aubigné was descended 
from an ancient and honourable family 
of Anjou. Her grandfather was Théo- 
dore Agrippa d’Aubigné, an inflexible 
Huguenot, and the friend and companion 
of ‘the great Henry. Her father, Con- 
stant d’Aubigné, was a black sheep, who, 
after acquiring wealth and consideration 
at Court for betraying his co-religionists, 
for which treachery his father disin- 
herited him, was detected in some trea- 
sonable correspondence with the English 
and thrown into the prison of the Con- 
ciergerie of Niort. His wife, a noble heroic 
woman, then enceinte, obtained permis- 
sion to share his captivity, and there, on 
the 27th of November, 1635, nearly three 

ears before Louis the Fourteenth, was 
orn Francoise. Her godfather was the 
celebrated Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
her godmother was the daughter of the 
Baron du Neuillant, the governer of 
Niort. 

In misery, hunger, and raggedness 
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passed the days of parents and children 
—for there were two other little ones, 
boys, besides the new-comer — until 
Madame de Villette, Constant’s sister, 
hearing of their sad position, brought 
them help and took away the children to 
her home, which was situated in the 
neighbourhood. But when the prisoner 
was transferred to the Chateau Trom- 
pette at Bordeaux, the mother, unable to 
endure the thoughts of complete separa- 
tion, took back her little daughter, whose 
home for some three or four years was 
thus within the gloomy prison walls, the 
prison-yard her eo the gaoler’s 
daughter her only playmate. 

In 1639, after endless solicitations, 
Madame d’Aubigné obtained her hus- 
band’s enlargement, after which they 
embarked for Martinique, to try their 
fortunes in a new world. During the 
voyage little Francoise fell dangerously 
ill, and was at last laid out as dead. The 
body was just about to be committed to 
the sea when the mother, as she held it 
in a last passionate parting embrace, felt 
a slight movement. “My child is not 
dead !” she shrieked. “ Her heart beats!” 
The little girl was put back into bed, and 
in a few days was restored to health. 

By what trifles are the destinies of men 
and of nations decided! Had not the 
mother’s heart craved for yet another 
embrace, or had the sailor who was to 
have been the gravedigger of the sea 
been but a moment quicker, the Edict of 
Nantes might never have been revoked, 


‘and the latter years of the reign of Louis 


the Fourteenth might have been wholly 
different. What wonderful events hang 
upon moments !— upon some apparently 
insignificant life ! 

In Martinique fortune gave Constant 
d’Aubigné yet another chance. He ac- 
quired some large plantations, prospered, 
grew rich. After a time Madame d’Au- 
bigné had occasion to visit France ; 
when she returned she found her hus- 
band once more a beggar: during her 
absence he had gambled away all that 
he possessed. After this he obtaineda . 
small appointment in a village of the 
island, and there his wife devoted her 
life to the education of her children, but 
more especially to that of her daughter, 
who already gave promise of more than 
ordinary talent. She taught her to read 
Plutarch and ancient history ; and to ha- 
bituate her mind to reflection she obliged 
her to exercise it both in composition 
and in letter-writing, in which last Fran- 
goise excelled throughout her life. The 
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noble and devoted mother, who had her- 
self been so schooled in adversity, de- 
sired to instil into the child’s mind some- 
thing of her own courage and fortitude. 

One day the house took fire. Seeing 
little Francoise weeping bitterly, Ma- 
dame said reprovingly, “I thought you 
had more courage. Why should you 
weep thus for the loss of a house?” 
“It is not for the house I am weeping,” 
answered the child quicxly, “ but for my 
doll!” The child is the father of the 
man—the mother of the woman. In 
those words are the germ of the future 
intensely selfish nature of Madame de 
Maintenon. 

The next event of importance was the 
death of Constant, which happened in 
1645. Madame d’Aubigné returned to 
France poorer even than when she left 
it. She was reduced to live by the la- 
bour of her hands; but indefatigable as 
ever, she set to work to endeavour to re- 
claim some remnants of her husband’s 
first fortune, to gather in old debts, to 

et for her children something of the 

eritage which had been left behind by 
their grandfather, Agrippa d’Aubigné. 

She once more, although unwillingly, 
confided her daughter to Madame de 
Villette, who readily undertook the 
charge. The cause of Madame d’Au- 
bigné’s unwillingness was, that her sister- 
in-law was a Calvinist. The results 
justified her Catholic scruples, for Ma- 
dame Villette at once proceeded to train 
her little niece in the doctrines of the 
Reformed faith. 

Years of tribulation, of poverty, of 
successive misfortune, of silent endur- 
ance, of living in the shadow of life, had 
hardened and chilled Madame d’Au- 
bigné’s character into coldness and 
severity, beneath which her virtues and 
affections were concealed. Madame de 
Villette, who had lived in the sunshine of 
life, was on the contrary smiling, tender, 
loving ; and so, child-like, the little Fran- 
coise soon began to prefer this cheerful 
lady to the troubled-saddened mother, 
and to embrace all her teachings with 
the utmost docility. 

One day Francoise refused to accom- 
pany her mother to mass. Madame 
d’Aubigné, terribly alarmed for her 
daughter’s salvation, with her usual en- 
ergy, at once appealed to Anne of Aus- 
tria to issue an order for the girl’s 
restoration to her own custody. The 
order was granted, and the young Hugue- 
not was handed over to her godmother 
the Countess de Neuillant, a zealous 
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Catholic, to be brought back to the Cath- 
olic faith. But Frangoise was not yet to 
be converted, so as a punishment for her 
contumacy she was set to perform the 
most menial offices, among others, to 
measure out the corn for the horses and 
to look after a flock of turkeys. “It 
was there, in the farmyard,” she used to 
say, “I first. began to reign.” As not 
even these degradations could bend her 
firm spirit, she was sent away to the Ur- 
suline Convent at Niort. Strange to say, 
her Huguenot aunt, confident in the 
strength of her niece’s convictions, and 
anxious to remove her from the painful 
position she held in Madame de Neuil- 
lant’s house, consented to pay for her 
board while at the convent. Alas, for 
Madame de Villette’s confidence! The 
arguments of the good abbess and her 
ghostly confessor proved so potent that 
Mademoiselle d’Aubigné was after a time 
induced to formally recant her “errors,” 
and to become from that time forth a 
good Catholic, upon which her good aunt 
indignantly withdrew from her all further 
assistance. Pious Madame de Neuillant 
having thus preserved her goddaughter’s 
soul, considered that she had fulfilled her 
duty to the utmost, and left the body to 
do the best it could ; in other words, she 
declined to afford her any pecuniary aid 
whatever ; of course the good pious sis- 
ters of St. Ursula could not be further 
troubled with a person who was penni- 
less ; so, her conversion complete, poor 
Francoise was shown the convent door, 
outside which stretched a desert, friend- 
less world. The only person to whom 
she could turn was her mother, who 
could scarcely feed herself, much less 
her daughter. It was a miserable half- 
famished life, from which in a little time 
merciful death released one of these wo- 
men. Yes, poor Madame d’Aubigné was 
at last permitted to lay down her cross 
and rest her weary head in the lap of 
mother earth. 

An evil training this for a young girl 
who had not yet reached her fifteenth 
year! A training to wither the heart and 
to fill the soul full of bitterness, the fla- 
vour of which abides with us evermore ; 
ay, though Fortune thereafter empty 
down our throats her cornucopia, filled 
with all the sweets of the earth. A 
childhood of privation is a poor prep- 
aration for a noble life; little that is 
truly generous, tender, and merciful ever 
came from it, but much that is hard, 
cold, selfish, and hypocritical. 

For three conte after her mother’s 
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death Francoise remained shut up in a 
room in Niort, existing heaven knows 
how. At the end of the three months 

ious Madame de Neuillant, afraid, per- 
ieee, of some scandal falling upon her 
proselyte, paid her a visit, and shortly 
afterwards placed her at an Ursuline 
convent in Paris, from which she occa- 
sionally passed to the sa/ons of her pro- 
tectress. Mademoiselle d’Aubigné was 
beautiful, graceful, accomplished, clever, 
spirituelle; she attracted the attention 
of the visitors, among whom were some 
of the most distinguished and most cele- 
brated people of the age. It was here 
that she was introduced to the Abbé 
Scarron, poet, satirist, buffoon, famous in 
the days of the Fronde for his lampoons 
against Mazarin and the Court; a mon- 
strous deformity, who it was said had the 
free use of no member of his body ex- 
cept his tongue and his hands. Whena 
young man he had, in a mad carnival 
freak, personated a savage, and run 
naked through the crowd pursued by a 
mob; being in danger of his life he was 
obliged to conceal himself in a marsh ; 
a palsy, from which he never recovered, 
was the consequence of this disgraceful 
freak. His appearance at thirty (three 
years afterwards) is best described in his 
own words: “ My head is a little broad 
for my shape ; my face is full enough to 
make my body appear very small; I have 
hairs enough to render a wig unneces- 
sary; I have many white hairs, in spite 
of the proverb. My teeth, ers | 
square pearls, are now wood coloured, 
and will shortly be slate coloured. My 
legs and thighs first formed an obtuse 
angle, afterwards an equilateral angle, 
and at length an acute one; my thighs 
and body form another; and my head, 
always dropping upon my breast, makes 
me a pretty good representation of the 
letter Z. I have got my arms shortened 
as well as my legs, and my fingers as well 
as myarms. Ina word, I am an abridge- 
ment of human miseries.” But in spite 
of all he was gay, sans souci, and was 
for ever jesting upon and laughing over 
his own sufferings and hideousness. 

This deformity fell in love with beauti- 
ful fifteen-year old Francoise d’Aubigné ! 
He was witty, kind, generous, compas- 
sionated her sad position and offered her 
his hand, and, marvellous to relate, she 
accepted it! Even allowing her to have 
been frigid by temperament, what must 
she not have suffered of privation, of 
misery, of the bitter humiliations of pov- 
erty and dependence, to sell her young 
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life to this paralyzed monstrosity for a 
home ? 

She was just sixteen at the time of her 
marriage. “The new wife,” says Saint- 
Simon, “pleased all the company who 
frequented Scarron’s house, which was 
very numerous and of all kinds; it was 
the fashion to go there — wits, courtiers, 
citizens, the highest and most distin- 
guished personages of the day; and the 
charms of his wit, of his knowledge, his 
imagination, and of that incomparable 
gaiety, always fresh amidst all his afflic- 
tions, that rare fecundity and pleasantry of 
the best taste that we still admire in his 
works, attracted everybody to his house.” 

This was the age of the Fronde, an 
age in which every moral restraint was 
broken through, and riot, debauchery, 
and licentiousness reigned supreme. It 
was also the first, and most vigourous, of 
the literary epochs of France ; it was the 
epoch of the Duchess de Rambouillet 
and her lovely daughter, the foundresses 
of the Précieuses, to whom the French 
tongue is indebted for so many of its 
graces and for all its conversational pol- 
ish ; it was the epoch of Ninon 1l’Enclos, 
the modern Aspasia; of the Hétel Ven- 
déme, with its society of theorists, epicu- 
reans, scoffers, and sensualists ; of the ré- 
unions of the poets at the cabarets of the 
Pomme du Pin and the Croix de Lorraine. 
Nor were the gatherings at Scarron’s 
house in the Marais the least among the 
coteries, for here assembled all that was 
noble, great, witty, and dissolute. Hither 
came Turenne and Condé, Beaufort, De 
Retz, Coligni, Villarceaux, Madame de 
Sévigné, Saint Evremond, La Roche- 
foucauld, Bussy Rabutin, Moliére, La 
Fontaine, Corneille, Boileau, Chapelle, 
Bachaumont, the Abbé Chalieu, &c. 

Whether Madame Scarron kept her- 
self immaculate in the midst of this noble, 
brilliant, and very immoral society we 
have no means of positively determining. 
Ninon l’Enclos, in a very broadly-stated 
anecdote about her and the Chevalier de 
Meré, who professed himself her adorer, 
asserts she was not. Madame Scarron 
was certainly the bosom friend of that 
celebrated courtesan and of all the other 
Laises and Aspasias of the period, and 
we all know the old proverb about hand- 
ling pitch. But, on the other hand, it 
may be urged that Ninon l’Enclos and 
her sisters were tolerated in the best so- 
ciety of the time, even by such women as 
Madame de Sévigné; that they were 
among the most brilliant and witty of her 
husband’s coterie, and being such it was 
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impossible for her to neglect them. Yet, 
even when she became the cold ascetic 
wife of Louis the Fourteenth, Madame 
de Maintenon never slighted Ninon l’En- 
clos, never refused a favour to her or her 
friends. She evidently feared her. 
Scandal compromised Madame Scarron’s 
name with that of the all-conquering 
Fouquet, from whom her husband re- 
ceived a pension, and who had her por- 
trait hung beside that of la Valliére at 
Vaux. The letters, however, which 
would confirm such an accusation are 
generally admitted to be forgeries. 

But, be that as it may, she was prudent, 
preserved the outward form of decency, 
and was at all times exact in the perform- 
ance of religious observances. She won 
great influence over her erratic husband, 
and exercised it for good ; from the time 
of their marriage his writings became less 
gross and immoral, and the conversations 
at his réunions somewhat purer. 

Nine years was the period of this 
strange union, and then Scarron died. 
Incorrigible jester to the last, his almost 
parting words were, “I never thought it 
was so easy a matter to laugh at the ap- 
proach of death.” But nevertheless he 
was greatly troubled about the future of 
his young wife, to whom he was tenderly 
attached. ‘ 

Grim Poverty, which had been kept at 
bay during these nine years of married 
life, once more pounced upon his victim. 
Scarron possessed no more than he de- 
rived from the productions of his pen 
and the bounty of his friends, and all 
such means died with him. More scan- 
dals against poor Francoise; Fouquet 
again, and the Marquis de Villarceaux. 
She goes back once more to the Ursu- 
line Convent in the Rue St.-Jacques, 
where she is suddenly surprised by the 
queen renewing in her favour her hus- 
band’s pension, with an addition of five 
hundred francs ; after which she retires 
to the hospital of the Place Royale, lives 
an irreproachable life in the exercise of 
charity and religion, is received at the 
H6tel d’Albret and at other great houses, 
where her graceful, pleasing, and re- 
fined manners render her a universal 
favourite. 

The key-note of her conduct at this 
period is to be found in her own words, 
written just after the renewal of the pen- 
sion: “I was raised a hundred points 
above interest. / sought for honour.” 
Whatever might or might not have been 
her youthful indiscretions, she had now 
rigidly renounced them; to be esteemed 
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honoured, was now her ambition. What 
was the ultimate object she proposed to 
herself by this conduct is not exactly 
clear ; marriage with a man of high rank 
and great fortune was offered her, which 
she refused on account of his libertine 
character and because she could neither 
love nor respect him. We have all our 
peculiar ambitions ; the widow Scarron 
had hers, truly a laudable one, which was 
to be more respectable than her contempo- 
raries. 

This refusal greatly offended her pa- 
trons and patronesses, who considered 
that, being poor, she had no right to take 
upon herself the judgment of what would 
constitute her happiness. About the 
same time the death of Anne of Austria 
again deprived her of her pension and 
reduced her once more to a state of des- 
titution. She applied to the King for its 
renewal, but in vain. She was on the 
point of accepting a small post in the 
household of Mademoiselle d’Aumale, 
who was about to leave France to wed the 
King of Portugal, when she was advised 
to seek an interview with Madame de 
Montespan, whom she had frequently met 
in society. The interview was granted, 
and Madame de Montespan, deeply moved 
by the widow’s sad story, undertook to 
present a petition to the king and to use 
her utmost endeavours to get it granted. 
It was impossible that so small a favour 
should be refused to the favourite sul- 
tana; and so widow Scarron was pre- 
served from a voluntary exile. 

The fortunate event was celebrated b 
joyous suppers at Ninon Il’Enclos’, fol- 
lowed soon afterwards by a sudden return 
to devotion and by constant attendance 
at the sermons of Bourdaloue. Some 
three years passed away thus. 

We now come to the turning point in 
her career. Henceforth the bright side 
of Frangoise’s character is turned —_ 
from us, and we shall see only its dar 
and base aspect. In the year 1669, she 
was solicited to take charge of some chil- 
dren of noble birth, the name of whose 
parents, however, was not to be revealed. 
She at once divined the secret. Resolved, 
however, to be no blind agent, but a con- 
fidante, she wrote in reply, “Jf the chil- 
dren are the King’s I will doit willingly ; 
I could not undertake the charge of Ma- 
dame de Montespan’s without scruples. 
Thus it is the King who must order me to 
do this. ... Three years ago I should 
not have had this delicacy, but since then 
I have learned many things, which now 
prescribe it to me as a duty.” 
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Three years ago she would have been; Madame de Montespan was full: of vain 
ready to have charged herself with the | and capricious humours, which at times 


children of amy adulterous pair ; but since — 
she had become pious her conscience | er, wh 


tried the patience of her royal lov- 
o by-and-by found a consolation in 


would permit her only to undertake those | talking over such vexations with the sym- 


of the King, and then only by his special 
order! The constant exercise of the 
offices of religion — very convenient sub- 
stitutes for the spirit—seem to be a 
perfect grindstone to worldly wisdom ; 
thus it is, I presume, that all clericals, 
whether called, monks, parsons, bishops, 
or ministers, are ever so keenly alive to 
their own interests. The cloven foot of 
hypocrisy, vilest of all vices, was begin- 
ning to peep forth beneath the widow’s 
petticoat. 

Her scruples would thus bring her into 
immediate connection with the King, his 
command would make her his confidante, 
and place him, as it were, under an obliga- 
tion to her. Madame Scarron’s scruples 
were respected and gained for her all that 
she required. She was established ina 
house at Vaugirard; carriages, horses, 
and servants were provided for her use. 

The Maintenon estate was for sale ; its 
proximity to Versailles would render it a 
most convenient residence for the royal 
children and their guardian, and Madame 
de Montespan begged the King to pur- 
chase it and bestow it upon Madame 
Scarron. But Louis disliked her; she 
had been mixed up with the society of the 
Fronde, of which throughout his life he 
entertained the greatest horror ; she was 
a Précieuse, and Louis, ill-educated him- 
self, hated learned women. 

There had been too much done already 
for “that creature,” he said angrily; he 
could not understand Madame de Mon- 
tespan’s fancy for her; to him she was 
insupportable. Wearied at last, however, 
by his mistress’s importunities, he con- 
sented to grant this favour, provided shat 
he should never again look upon her face. 

But time and accidents work wonders. 
M. du Maine, one of the children, was 
lame. Madame de Maintenon, she had 
now assumed that title, took him into 
Flanders, in order to obtain the advice of 
a celebrated physician and the benefit of 
certain medicinal waters. She wrote long 
letters to her patroness, in which she very 
graphically described the incidents of her 
journey. These letters were shown to 
the King; he was pleased with them; 
his prejudices against the widow began 
to give way, and upon her return she was 
admitted more freely to the royal pres- 
ence, sometimes passing whole evenings 
in the society of Louis and his mistress. 
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pathizing gouvernante, whose conversa- 
tion he found to be quite charming. Ma- 
dame de Montespan began to grow un- 
easy, jealous, under which influences her 
humours were more violent and unbear- 
able thanever. The King began to grow 
weary of quarrels and reproaches, and 
attached himself more and more to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon’s society. The wid- 
ow felt her power, and gradually with- 
drew from the mother all control over the 
management of the children, refusing to 
take any orders concerning them except 
from the king himself. By-and-by she 
grew even bolder, and preached to her 
royal patron upon the criminality of'illicit 
love, the beauty of virtue, the nobleness 
of continence, exhorting him to peni- 
tence; and to all this he lent a willing 
ear; for when we grow weary of our 
vices it is so delightful to ascribe their 
renunciation to awakened piety. Louis 
was always susceptible to religious for- 
mulas ; so was his successor, who, while 
living a life of heathen debauchery, shud- 
dered at philosophers and Encyclopé- 
distes. The Buurbon religion never went 
beyond lip homage and a childish terror 
of the cloven-footed, horned devil of 
monkish legends, and upon this suscepti- 
bility the cunning widow founded over 
his mind an empire stronger even than 
that of lust. 

And now the struggle between the two 
women began in earnest, and was con- 
tinued through several years; a very 
unequal struggle, since the strength of 
one was so overwhelmingly greater than 
that of the other. Writing of Madame 
de Maintenon as early even as 1676, 
Madame de Sévigné says, “ Everything 
is subject to her empire.” 

There were bitter quarrels between 
the two women, frequently in the King’s 
presence, in which he had to play the 
dignified part of arbiter or peacemaker. 
In one of her letters, Madame de Main- 
tenon thus describes a scene of this kind: 
“She (De Montespan) canie to my house 
yesterday and overwhelmed me with re- 
proaches and abuse. The King sur- 
prised us in the middle of this conversa- 
tion, which ended better than it had 
begun. He ordered us to embrace and 
to love each other, but you know that the 
last article cannot be commanded. He 
added, laughing, that he found it more 
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easy to restore peace toall Europe than {the suffering that he had inflicted upon 


between two women, and that we took 
fire upon trifles.” 

Assisted by Louvois, Madame de 
Montespan sought out and resuscitated 
all the ancient scandals which had been 
promulgated against the widow Scarron. 
Writing to her brother about this time, 
Madame de Maintenon says: “ All are 
mad against me, and do everything in 
their power to injure me: if they do not 
succeed, we shall laugh at them; if they 
do, we will endure with fortitude.” Deter- 
mined, strong-minded, prepared for either 
fortune, she calmly faced her enemies — 
and conquered. In testimony of his dis- 
belief in the vile stories circulated, Louis 
created her, in 1680, second lady in wait- 
ing to the Dauphine. One of the first 
uses she made of this position was to 
win the assistance of that princess to 
bring about a permanent separation be- 
tween the King and his mistress. 

Her star was now in full ascendant ; 
the esteemed and honored friend of the 
Queen and the Dauphine, andthe com- 

anion for four or five hours each even- 
ing of the King, who took great pleasure 
in her conversation, so admirable for its 
well-chosen language, its sagacity, terse- 
ness, great knowledge of the world, and 
brilliant wit, the whole so intoned with 
reverential piety. Added to these charms 
of the mind were the well-preserved re- 
mains of her youthful beauty, an infinite 
grace and ease of demeanor, and a cer- 
tain pleasing deference of manner which 
she had acquired in her days of poverty, 
and which she still displayed in the royal 
presence. 

This was the period of Louis’s amour 
with Mademoiselle de Fontanges, which 
the death of that lady terminated within 
ayear. It does not appear that Madame 
de Maintenon’s moral sense was in any 
way shocked by this intrigue; nay, it 
would seem that she rather rejoiced at it, 
as a further loosening of the bonds which 
held him to De Montespan. Had the 

oung girl lived, her reign would have 
en brief, for although exceedingly 
beautiful, she was inanely insipid, and 
being so could never have obtained an 

permanent influence over the King. Suc 

rivals troubled not De Maintenon, in 
whose designs passion found no place ; 
she aspired only to govern his mind. 

In 1683 the Queen, who had conceived 
a great regard for De Maintenon, died in 
that lady’s arms. This created a new tie 
to still further attach her to the King. 
Smote with remorse by the memory of 





the gentle spirit of her who. had passed 
away, to which among the women whom 
he loved or had loved could he turn for 
consolation with so freé a conscience as 
to her whom. Maria-Theresa had called 
friend? There are no grounds for be- 
lieving that this communion ever exceed- 
ed the bounds of propriety.. That Louis 
frequently importuned her is past a doubt, 
but she who could at fifteen become the 
wife of the paralytic cripple Scarron was 
not likely to yield to passion at forty-five. 
Yet while she drew back from such ad- 
vances, she did not finally reject them, 
as is proved by the following line, which 
occurs in one of her letters: “I send 
him away always afflicted, but never in 
despair.” Thus she strengthened her 
empire over his fickle affections, and 
tempted him into a more honourable 
mode of gratifying them. 

From the hour in which the Queen 
died, Madame de Maintenon proposed to 
herself but one object in life—to be- 
come the wife of Louis the Fourteenth. 
And in that object there is little doubt 
but that she succeeded. Here is Saint- 
Simon’s testimony ; 


He, the King, passed the first days after the 
Queen’s death at St. Cloud, at Monsieur’s, 
whence he went to Fontainebleau, where he 
spent the autumn. On his return, it is said, 
for it is necessary to distinguish what is cer- 
tain from what is not, that the King spoke 
more freely to Madame de Maintenonr, and 
that she, venturing to try her power, skilfully 
entrenched herself behind her prudery and 
devotion ; that the King was not discouraged ; 
that she preached to him, and put him in fear 
of the devil, and that she played his love and 
her conscience with so much art one against 
the other that she brought to pass that which 
our eyes have seen, but which posterity will 
refuse to believe. But what is very certain and 
very true is, that in the middle of the winter 
which followed the Queen’s death, a thing 
which posterity will scarcely credit, although 
perfectly true and authenticated, Father la 
Chaise, the King’s confessor, performed mass 
at midnight in one of the King’s cabinets at 
Versailles. Bontems, governor of Versailles, 
first valet de chambre in waiting, and the most 
in the King’s confidence of the four, served 
this mass where the monarch and Maintenon 
were married, in the presence of Harlay, 
archbishop of Paris, ‘as diocesan, of Louvois, 
both of whom had obtained a promise from 
the King that he would never acknowledge 
this marriage, and of Montchevreuil, as the 
third witness.* 


* Asa further confirmation of this fact I subjoin a 
letter, still preserved in the library of the Louvre 
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Madame de Maintenon erased from 
her carriage the arms of her first hus- 
band, substituting her own in their place. 
Apartments-were given her at the top of 
the grand staircase, opposite those of the 
King; here he passed several hours of 
each day, and wherever he went she was 
lodged near him. Ministers, generals, 
the royal family, all were at her feet; 
affairs of state, of justice, of religion, all 
were in her hands. “What she was; 
how she governed without interruption, 
without obstacle, without the lightest 
cloud, more than thirty entire years, and 
even thirty-two, is the incomparable spec- 
tacle which has been presented to the 
eyes of all Europe.” 

For a time, unable to realize her down- 
fall, Madame de Montespan still lin- 

ered about the Court, wearing away her 

eart with the sight of her rival's triumph, 
until that rival, weary of her reproachful 

resence, backed by the authority of the 
King, signified to her that she had better 
retire from the Court altogether ; and, to 

ive a sharper edge to the harsh message, 
Tahun de Maintenon caused it to be 
conveyed to her by her own son the Duc 
de Maine. She died at Bourbon in the 

ear 1707 at the age of sixty-six, being, it 
is said, even then in almost full posses- 
sion of her matchless beauty. 

This secret marriage may be said to 
commence the third and last epoch of 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
first was troubled and obscured by the 
Fronde and the rebellion of the princes 
of the blood ; the second was the greatest 
in French history, great in the splendour 
of its court, the grandeur of its King, the 
nobleness of its literature, the command- 
ing talents of its generals and ministers, 
the successes of its arms. France might 
well in after years look back with melan- 
choly pride upon that brilliant period 
and epithetize the central figure as “la 
Grande Monarque”; for much as it is 


(Archives de Noailles), written to her by Paul, bishop 
of Chartres: 

“ Love the King with all your heart, be submissive to 
him as Sara was to Abraham. God has ordained that 
you should be elevated, loved, respected, and put in 
the place of queens, and yet you shall not have any 
more freedom than a citizen's wife. Tender yourself to 
God and to the King for the love of God, who has 
chosen you for his consolation and to obey him. The 
King still regards virtue too much as an austere and 
disagreeable thing; but when he beholds it personified 
in her whom he most loves and esteems, combined with 
perfect innocence, cheerfulness of spirit, and an ardent 
devotion to good works, God will give him the grace to 
aspire to the same happiness. A holy woman hallows 
an unholy man; what then will she be to a Christian! 


Such words could have been written by such a man 
only to awife. 
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now the fashion to sneer at that agnomen, 
Louis was in those days a great king. 
But the third epoch was one of gloom and 
disaster ; Condé and Turenne were gone, 
and victory no longer attended their 
country’s arms ; Colbert was dead: that 
great genius who, after the devastating 
civil wars, had rescued France from 
bankruptcy, revived her trade, given such 
an impetus to her manufactures as they 
had never known before, and raised her 
finances from the lowest to the highest 
condition of prosperity; and Louvois, 
that impetuous war-counselling minister 
to whom France owed many troubles, but 
who, in spite of many failings, was still a 
great man, followed soon afterwards. 
And none were left to fill the places they 
had left vacant. 

And so with a scared conscience, with 
a haunting feeling of an ill-spent life, the 
present darkened by the dread shadow of 
the hereafter, the greatness of his youth 
fading day by day as the faithful old ser- 
vants dropped one by one, Louis became 
the mere tool of the priests and of a 
priest-ridden ambitious woman. What 
but evil could come out of the influence 
of such counsellors? Against the Hu- 
guenots, left in peace for many years by 
the Edict of Nantes, and now formin 
the most industrious, intelligent, a 
some of the wealthiest portion of the 
population, were their machinations first 
directed. They danced the cloven feet 
and the horns before the eyes of the 
superstitious King, and persuaded him 
that the only way to avoid them and to 
get to heaven was to root out heresy; 
they flattered his worldly pride by point- 
ing out to him the giory which would 
attach itself to his name by accomplish- 
ing a feat that had surpassed all the pow- 
er of his predecessors ; they painted the 
Huguenots in the blackest colours, re- 
minded him of their revolts, their foreign 
alliances, how they had imposed laws 
upon their kings, and how by destroying 
their power he would be more than ever 
absolute in authority, since at present 
they, by their different usages and reli- 
gion, formed, as it were, a state within a 
state. And he listened to the counsel of 
these wretched bigots, and the spirit of 
persecution was sent abroad. Little by 
little the Protestants were deprived of 
their civil rights. Bodies of troops, ac- 
companied by a locust swarm of monks, 
overspread the land, compelled the Prot- 
estants to renounce their faith, and put 
to death their preachers. But this was 
only the beginning: such crumbs of per- 
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secution did not satisfy the ravening maws 
of these worthy apostles of the merciful 
Saviour; and on the 23d of October, 1685, 
the King struck a blow against her great- 
ness and prosperity, from which, even at 
the present day, France has never wholly 
recovered. It was on that day that, yield- 
ing at last to the solicitations of his de- 
vout wife, and his confessor la Chaise, he 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, blotted out 
all the previous glory of his reign, and 
raised for himself a hideous, blood- 
stained monument in the Pantheon of 
bigots. 

The effects of this act of criminal mad- 
ness are thus eloquently depicted by 
Saint-Simon : 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
without the least pretext and without any need 
and the various proscriptions, rather than 
proclamations, which followed, were the fruits 
of that abominable conspiracy which depopu- 
lated a fourth of the kingdom, ruined its com- 
merce, weakened it in all its parts, delivered it 
over to the pillage of dragoons, who au- 
thorized the torments and punishments b 
which thousands of innocent people of bot 
sexes perished; which ruined a great body of 
the population, destroyed a world of families, 
armed kinsmen against kinsmen to rob each 
other of their possessions and to leave the 
weakest to die of hunger ; which sent away our 
manufactures to foreign nations, causing them 
to flourish at the expense of our own, raising 
among them new cities, which presented the 
picture of a vast body of people, proscribed, 
naked, fugitive, outcasts, without crime, seek- 
ing an asylum far from their native land; 
which sent the noble, the wealthy, the old 
people, esteemed for their piety, their learn- 
ing, their virtue, people bred in every com- 
fort, weak, delicate, to the galleys, in order 
that there might be only one religion! in fine, 
which filled the provinces of the kingdom with 
perjury and sacrilege and with the groans of 
those unfortunate victims of error, while many 
others sacrificed their consciences to their pos- 
sessions and repose, and purchased both by 
pretended abjurations, which compelled them 
to worship that in which they had no belief, 
and to receive in reality the divine body of the 
holy of holies while they were still firmly con- 
vinced that they were cating only bread, which 
it was still their duty to abhor. Such was the 
general abomination, born of flattery and 
cruelty. 

He goes on to say how the bishops 
lent themselves to this impious work, 
and used every means to swell the num- 
ber of their pretended converts in order 
to gain for themselves the reward and 
consideration of the Court; and how in- 
tendants, lieutenants, governors, soldiers, 
pursued the same course for the same 
object. 
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The King, to again quote his words, re- 
ceived from all parts the news of these per- 
secutions and conversions. Those who had 
abjured and received the communion were 
counted to him by thousands —two thousand 
in one place, six thousand in another. The 
King applauded his power and his piety. He 
believed that the days of the preachings of the 
Apostles had returned, and attributed to him- 
self all the honour. The bishops wrote pane- 
gyrics upon him, the Jesuits made the pulpits 
resound with his praises. All France was 
filled with horror and confusion, with triumph 
and joy and eulogy. The King entertained no 
doubt of the sincerity of those conversions, the 
bishops took care that he should not, and 
beatified him beforehand. He swallowed this 
poison in deep draughts. He believed that he 
had never been so great in men’s eyes, had 
never done so much in God’s eyes to atone for 
his sins and the scandals of his life. 


All the mistresses with whom he had 
lived in sin had never wrought a tithe 
part of the mischief brought about by 
this devout wife. Only one thing was 
wanted to content Madame de Main- 
tenon’s most ambitious aspirations — 
the public acknowledgment of her 
marriage; but to this Louis, guided 
to a great extent by the councils of Bos- 
suet and Fénélon, would not consent. 
Finding that point not to be gained, she, 
with her usual prudence, freely aban- 
doned it, and by this self-sacrificing res- 
ignation established a further claim upon 
his love and confidence. 

In private her conduct was haughty 
and severe ; even the King’s daughters 
approached her with fear and trembling, 
and quitted her presence seldom without 
tears. She received but few people, 
visited fewer. It was more difficult to 
obtain an audience with her than with 
Majesty itself. When she was at Ver- 
sailles, people, even of the greatest con- 
sequence, who desired speech with her, 
could obtain it only by watching for her 
egress or ingress, and even then it was 
of the briefest. Her usual daily routine 
was as follows: upon rising, after having 
performed her devotions, she would go 
away to St.-Cyr,a magnificent convent- 
ual establishment, which she had found- 
ed in Paris for the education of young 
girls. There she would dine alone in her 
apartment or with some favourite of the 
house; dispense her charities, which 
were very large, amounting to between 
fifty and sixty thousand livres a year: 
read and reply to the enormous mass of 
letters she daily received, principally 
upon church affairs, and, these des- 
patched, return in time to receive the 
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King at the hour in which he was accus- 
tomed to visit her apartments. At nine 
o’clock she partook of a light supper, 
after which her women put her to bed, 
and that in the presence of the King and 
any one of the ministers with whom he 
might be engaged that evening, and who 
still continued their workas before. At 
ten the King went to supper, the curtains 
of the bed were drawn, and Madame de 
Maintenon was left to her repose. When 
present at the Court dinners her man- 
ners were singularly unassuming, ceding 
the first places not only to Monseigneur, 
to Monsieur, and to the English Court, 
but even to ladies not of royal blood. 

The King always showed her the 
greatest respect, more especially during 
their promenades and rides in the gar- 
dens of Marly. Saint-Simon says: 


He would have been a hundred times more 
free with the Queen, and with less gallantry. 
It was a respect the most marked, although in 
the midst of the Court. Their carriages 
moved along side by side, for she seldom sat 
in the King’s chariot, in which he sat alone, 
while she used a sedan chair. If the Dau- 
phine, or the Duchess du Berry, or the King’s 
daughters were in the suite they followed or 
gathered about the conveyances on foot; or if 
they rode in the carriages with the ladies in 
waiting they still remained in the rear. The 


King frequently walked beside her chair, 
always uncovered and stooping when ad- 


dressing her or listening to her. At the end 
of the promenade he conducted her as far as 
the house, took leave of her and continued his 
walk or ride. 


As she grew older she took up her 
abode at Marly, and no longer appeared 
in public; “and when by chance one 
caught sight of her, one could see noth- 
ing but hoods and black wrappings.” * 
In her chamber, on either side of the 
fireplace, there were two arm-chairs : one 
for herself, the other for the King; be- 
fore each was a table, and in front of the 
King’s table were two stools, one of 
which was for the attending minister to 
sit upon, the other for his bag. On bus- 
iness days the royal pair were alone to- 
gether but a very short time before the 
minister arrived, and a still shorter time 
after he had left. During these councils 
Madame de Maintenon read or worked 
upon tapestry, heard all that passed, but 
rarely spoke. Sometimes the King would 
ask her advice, which she gave with great 
circumspection. She never appeared to 
have any bias, or to interest herself for 


* Saint-Simon. 
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|any particular person. But the minister 
had received his instructions beforehand, 
for he dared make no proposition pre- 
vious to having consulted her. Then 
followed much finessing between the two, 
she still appearing pertectly unconcerned 
and impartial, and yet almost invariably 
contriving to gain her proposed point ; 
and it was thus that three-fourths of the 
business of the State was decided — 
Louis imagined, by his sole authority, 
but in reality it was by hers. 

Little by little a sad change came over 
the Court of France; the dark shadows 
of remorse and fanaticism which haunted 
the King overspread its atmosphere and 
extinguished its brilliancy. Even from 
De Maintenon herself, the creator of this 
| régime, a querulous plaint burst forth at 
jtimes. In one of her later letters she 
! says (writing of her royal spouse), “ I am 
| obliged to endure his griefs, his silence, 
his vapours ; he often sheds tears, which 
he cannot repress, when he feels greatly 
troubled. He has no conversation.” 
The courtiers were dull and half dead 
with exnuz. Literature lost its joyous- 
ness ; Moliére was dead; Corneille, his 
genius passed away, wrote lugubriously ; 
La Fontaine pretended devotion, trans- 
lated the Scriptures, wrote commentaries 
upon them, and penned an extravagant 
eulogy upon the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Racine, however, was in the 
height of his fame ; he was De Mainte- 
non’s poet. It was for the use of her es- 
tablishment at St.-Cyr that he wrote 
“ Athalie” and “Esther.’* But, with 
her customary heartless selfishness, she 
abandoned “her poet” in his disgrace. 

Darker and darker grew the clouds 
that lowered over the closing years of 
that long eventful reign. Domestic 
troubles, the terrible and mysterious 
deaths of the Dauphin and Dauphine, 
the plots and cabals of the bastards and 
the legitimists, an empty treasury, a beg- 
gared people, villages depopulated b 
war and by the Huguenot exodus, ak 
ministers, incapable generals ; the crush- 
ing defeats of Hochstadt, Ramilies, Turin, 
Oudenarde, Malplaquet ; France, stripped 
of her conquests, suing for peace; the 
King, broken in health, devoured by re- 
morse, insidiously governed by a with- 
ered, rheumatic old woman, cowering 
over the fire in the gloomy cell-like 
chamber at Marly, querulously complain- 
ing, weeping, groaning. What a change 





* In the latter production she herself figured as 
Esther, de Montespan as Vashti, Louvois as Aman. 
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from the France of Colbert, of Condé, 
and Turenne! Whata change from the 
lover of la Valligre and De Montespan ! 

But the end of all was at hand; in 
August 1715 Louis was seized with a 
fatal illness, in which he suffered great 
agony, but endured with noble fortitude. 
During the sad time Madame de Mainte- 
non showed little or no sensibility ; her 
eyes were dry, her face cold and resigned. 
A Catholic by profession, and doubtless 
by conviction, she was by nature a Cal- 
vinist — cold, sour, fatalistic. Four days 
before the King’s death she left him and 
retired to St.-Cyr. He took this much to 
heart, and never ceased asking for her 
until she was compelled to return. Two 
days after his death she was again at St.- 
Cyr, calmly arranging her chamber and 
superintending the affairs of the estab- 
lishment as if nothing had happened.* 

Beyond a few of his immediate attend- 
ants Louis was little regretted, even by 
his own children. The nation “ trembled 
with joy.” Overwhelmed with taxation, 
crushed beneath the horrors of unceasing 
war, the despairing people offered up 
thanks to God for their deliverance; a 
hideous nightmare, a nightmare of priest- 
craft, of war, of famine, seemed to have 
been lifted from off them. Louis had 
outlived his age. 

From the day that she finally returned 
to St.-Cyr her foot never again passed 
beyond its gloomy cloisters. Orleans 
continued her pension to the last ; but in 
the hour that Louis passed away her star 
was extinguished, and the great world 
thought of her no more. She received 
but few visitors, only those with whom 
she had been intimate at Marly. The 
Duc de Maine, however, spent three or 
four hours with her in each week, and 
her affection for him never cooled. She 
died in 17109, at the age of eighty-four. 

And for such a life and for such an 
end, unloving and unloved, she had lied, 
and schemed, and betrayed, repressed 
every natural instinct, and played the 
hypocrite, for forty years! The game 
was scarcely worth the candle. 


* She had shown a similar callousness at the death of 
the Dauphine, to whom she had always pretended to be 
greatly attached. She was at St.-Cyr during the agon 
of that unfortunate princess, although she was well 
aware that a fatal termination to her illness was immi- 
nent. When the Duchess and afterwards the Duke of 
Burgundy were attacked with scarlet fever the King at- 
tended upon both until the last hour, but Madame de 
Maintenon was not with them. 
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GRAHAM VANE had heard nothing for 
months from M. Renard, when one morn- 
ing he received the letter I translate : — 


“ MONSIEUR,— I am happy to inform 
you that I have at last obtained one piece 
of information which may lead to a more 
important discovery. When we parted 
after our fruitless research in Vienna, we 
had both concurred in the persuasion, 
that for some reason known only to the 
two ladies themselves, Madame Marigny 
and Madame Duval had_ exchanged 
names —that it was Madame Marigny 
who had deceased in the name of 
Madame Duval, and Madame Duval who 
survived in that of Marigny. 

“It was clear to me that the deau Mon- 
sieur who had visited the false Duval 
must have been cognizant of this ex- 
change of name, and that if his name and 
whereabouts could be ascertained, he, in 
all probability, would know what had 
become of the lady who is the object of 
our research ; and after the lapse of so 
many years he would probably have — 
slight motive to preserve that conceal- 
ment of facts which might, no doubt, 
have been convenient at the time. The 
lover of the sot-disant Mademoiselle Du- 
val was by such accounts as. we could 
gain a man of some rank — very possibly 
a married man ; and the /zazson, in short, 
was one of those which, while they last, 
necessitate precautions and secrecy. 

“ Therefore, dismissing all attempts at 
further trace of the missing lady, I re- 
selved to return to Vienna as soon as the 
business that recalled me to Paris was 
concluded, and devote myself exclusive- 
ly to the search after the amorous and 
mysterious Monsieur. 

“T did not state this determination to 
you, because, possibly, I might be in 
error — or, if not in error, at least too 
sanguine in my expectations —and it is 
best to avoid disappointing an honour- 
able client. 

“ One thing was clear, that, at the time 
of the sot-disant Duval’s decease, the 
beau Monsieur was at Vienna. 

“It appeared also tolerably clear that 
when the lady friend of the deceased 
quitted Munich so privately, it was to 
Vienna she repaired, and from Vienna 
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comes the letter demanding the certifi- 
cates of Madame Duval’s death. Pardon 
me if I remind you of all these circum- 
stances no doubt fresh in your recollec- 
tion. I repeat them in order to justify 
the conclusions to which they led me. 

“I could not, however, get permission 
to absent myself from Paris for the time 
I might require till the end of last April. 
I had meanwhile sought all private means 
of ascertaining what Frenchmen of rank 
and station were in that capital in the 
autumn of 1849. Among the list of the 
very few such Messieurs I fixed upon 
one as the most likely to be the mysteri- 
ous Achille — Achille was, indeed, his 
nom de baptéme. 

“ A man of intrigue — a bonnes fortunes 
—of lavish. expenditure withal; very 
tenacious of his dignity, and avoiding any 
petty scandals by which it might be 
lowered ; just the man who, in some pass- 
ing affair of gallantry with a lady of 
doubtful repute, would never have signed 
his titular designation to a letter, and 
would have kept_himself as much incog- 
nito as he could® But this man was dead 
—had been dead some years. He had 
not died at Vienna—never visited that 
capital for some years before his death. 
He was then, and had long been, the 
ami de la maison of one of those grandes 
dames of whose intimacy grands set- 
gneurs are not ashamed. they parade 
there the donnes fortunes they conceal 
elsewhere. Monsieur and the grande 
dame were at Baden when the former 
died. Now, Monsieur, a Don Juan of 
that stamp is pretty sure always to have 
a confidential Leporello. If I could find 
Leporello alive 1 might learn the secrets 
not to be extracted from a Don Juan de- 
funct. I ascertained, in truth, both at 
Vienna, to which I first repaired in order 
to verify the renseignements 1 had ob- 
tained at Paris, and at Baden, to which I 
then bent my way, that this brilliant 
noble had a favourite valet who had lived 
with him from his youth—an Italian, 
who had contrived in the course of his 
service to lay by savings enough to set 
up a hotel somewhere in Italy, supposed 
to be Pisa. To Pisa I repaired, but 
the man had left some years; his hotel 
had not prospered —he had left in debt. 
No one could say what had become of 
him. At last, after a long and tedious 
research, I found him installed as mana- 
ger of a small hotel at Genoa —a pleasant 
fellow enough ; and after friendly inter- 
course with him (of course I lodged at 
his hotel), I easily led him to talk of his 
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earlier life and adventures, and especially 
of his former master, of whose splendid 
career in the army of ‘Za Belle Déesse’ 
he was not a little proud. It was not 
very easy to get him to the particular 
subject in question. In fact, the affair 
with the poor false Duval had been so 
brief and undistinguished an episode in 
his master’s life, that it was not without 
a strain of memory that he reached it. 

“ By little and little, however, in the 
course of two or three evenings, and by 
the aid of many flasks of Orviette or bot- 
tles of Lacrima (wines, Monsieur, that I 
do not commend to any one who desires 
to keep his stomach sound and his secrets 
safe), 1 gathered these particulars. 

“Our Don Juan, since the loss of a 
wife in the first year of marriage, had 
rarely visited Paris where he had a dom- 
icile—his ancestral hotel there he had 
sold. 

“ But happening to visit that capital of 
Europe a few months before we come to 
our dates at Aix-la-Chapelle, he made 
acquaintance with Madame Marigny, a 
natural daughter of high-placed parents, 
by whom, of course, she had never been 
acknowledged, but who had contrived 
that she should receive a good education 
at a convent ; and on leaving it also con- 
trived that an old soldier of fortune — 
which means an officer without fortune — 
who had served in Algiers with some 
distinction, should offer her his hand, 
and add the modest do¢ they assigned her 
to his yet more modest income. They 
contrived also that she should understand 
the offer must be accepted. Thus 
Mademoiselle ‘ Quelgue Chose’ become 
Madame Marigny, and she, on her part, 
contrived that a year or so later she 
should be left a widow. After her mar- 
riage, of course, the parents washed their 
hands of her — they had done their duty. 
At the time Don Juan made this lady’s 
acquaintance nothing could be said 
against her character; but the milliners 
and butchers had begun to imply that 
they would rather have her money than 
trust to her character. Don Juan fell in 
love with her, satisfied the immediate 
claims of milliner and butcher, and when 
they quitted Paris it was agreed that they 
should meet later at Aix-la-Chapelle. But 
when he resorted to that sultry, and, to 
my mind, unalluring spa, he was surprised 
by aline from her saying that she had 
changed her name of Marigny for that of 
Duval. 

“*T recollect,’ said Leporello, ‘ that twa 
days afterwards my master said to me, 
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“Caution and secrecy. Don’t mention 
my name at the house to which I may 
send you with any note for Madame 
Duval. I don’t announce my name when 
Icall. La petite Marigny has exchanged 
her name for that of Louise Duval ; and 
I find that there is a Louise Duval here, 
her friend, who is niece to a relation of 
my own, and aterrible relation to quar- 
rel with—a dead shot and unrivalled 
swordsman — Victor de Mauléon.” My 
master was brave enough, but he en- 
joyed life, and he did not think Za fetite 
Marigny worth being killed for.’ 

“ Leporello remembered very little of 
what followed. All he did remember is 
that Don Juan, when at Vienna, said to 
him one morning, looking less gay than 
usual, ‘It is finished with /a Petite 
Marigny —she is no more.’ Then he 
ordered his bath, wrote a note, and said 
with tears in his eyes, ‘Take this to 
Mademoiselle Celeste; not to be com- 
pared to /a petite Marigny; but /a petite 
Celeste is still alive.’ Ah, Monsieur ! 
if only any manin France could be as 
proud of his ruler as that Italian was of 
my countryman! Alas! we Frenchmen 
are all made to command—or at least 
we think ourselves so— and we are in- 
sulted by one who says to us, ‘Serve 
and obey.’ Nowadays, in France we find 
ail Don Juans and no Leporellos. 

“After strenuous exertions upon my 
part to recall to Leporello’s mind the 
important question whether he had ever 
seen the true Duval, passing under the 
name of Marigny — whether she had not 
presented herself to his master at Vienna 
or elsewhere — he rubbed his forehead, 
and drew from it these reminiscences. 

“On the day that his Excellency,’ — 
Leporello generally so styled his master 
— ‘Excellency,’ as you are aware, is the 
title an Italian would give to Satan if 
taking his wages, —‘ told me that Za Petite 
Marigny was no more, he had received 
previously a lady veiled and mantled, 
whom I did not recognize as any one I 
had seen before, but I noticed her way 
of carrying herself — haughtily — her 
head thrown back; and I thought to my- 
self, that lady is one of his grandes dames. 
She did call again two or three times, 


never announcing her name; then she|, 


did not reappear. She might be Madame 
Duval — I can’t say.’ 

“¢ But did you never hear his Excellen- 
cy speak of the real Duval after that 
time ?’ 

“* No— non mi ricordo—I don’t re- 
member.’ 
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“¢ Nor of some living Madame Mari- 
gny, though the real one was dead ?’ 

“Stop, I do recollect; not that he 
ever named such a person to me, but that 
I have posted letters for \im to a Madame 
Marigny —oh yes! even years after the 
said petite Marigny was dead; and once 
I did venture to say, ‘‘ Pardon me, Eccel- 
lenza, but may I ask if that poor lady is 
really dead, since Ihave to prepay this 
letter to her ?”’ 

“*QOh,’ said he, ‘Madame Marigny! 
Of course the one you know is dead, but 
there are others of the same name; this 
lady is of myfamily. Indeed, her house, 
though noble in itself, recognizes the 
representative of mine as its head, and I 
am too don prince not to acknowledge and 
serve any one who branches out of my 
own tree.’ 

“ A day after this last conversation on 
the subject, Leporello said to me: ‘ My 
friend, you certainly have some interest 
in ascertaining what became of the lady 
who took the name of Marigny.’ (I state 
this frankly, Monsieur, to show how 
difficult even for one so prudent as I am 
to beat about a bush long but what you 
let people know the sort of bird you are 
in search of.) 

“¢ Well,’ said I, ‘she does interest 
me. I knewsomething of that Victor de 
Mauléon, whom his Excellency did not 
wish to quarrel with ; and it would be a 
kindly act to her relation if one could 
learn what became of Louise Duval.’ 

“*T can put you on the way of learn- 
ing all that his Excellency was likely to 
have known of her through correspon- 
dence. I have often heard him quote, 
with praise, a saying so clever that it 
might have been Italian — “ Never write, 
never burn ; ” that is, never commit your- 
self by a letter—keep all letters that 
could put others in your power. All the 
letters he received were carefully kept 
and labelled. I sent them to his son in 
four large trunks. His son, no doubt, 
has them still.’ 

“ Now, however, I have exhausted my 
budget. I arrived at Paris last night. 
I strongly advise you to come hither at 
once, if you still desire to prosecute your 
search. 

“ You, Monsieur, can do what I could 
not venture to do; you can ask the son 
of Don Juan if, amid the correspondence 
of his father, which he may have pre- 
served, there be any signed Marigny or 
Duval — any, in short, which can throw 
light on this very obscure complication 
of circumstances. A grand seigneur 
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would naturally be more complaisant to 
a man of your station than he would be 
to an agent of police. Don Juan’s son, 
inheriting his father’s title, is Monsieur 
le Marquis de Rochebriant ; and permit 
me to add, that at this moment, as the 
journals doubtless inform you, all Paris 
resounds with the rumor of coming war ; 
and Monsieur de Rochebriant — who is, 
as I have ascertained, now in Paris — it 
may be difficult to find anywhere on earth 
a month or two hence. — I have the 
honor, with profound consideration, &c. 
c. 
: “JT, RENARD.” 


The day after the receipt of this letter 
Graham Vane was in Paris. 


CHAPTER II. 


AmonG things indescribable is that 
which is called “ Agitation” in Paris — 
“ Agitation” without riot or violence — 
showing itself by no disorderly act, no 
turbulent outburst. Perhaps the cafés 
are more crowded; passengers in the 
streets stop each other more often, and 
converse in small knots and groups ; yet, 
on the whole, there is little externally to 
show how loudly the heart of Paris is 
beating. A traveller may be passing 


through quiet landscapes, unconscious: 


that a great battle is going on some miles 
off, but if he will stop and put his ear to 
the ground he will recognize, by a certain 
indescribable vibration, the voice of the 
cannon. 

But at Paris an acute observer need 
not stop and put his ear to the ground ; 
he feels within himself a vibration—a 
mysterious inward sympathy which com- 
municates to the individual a conscious 
thrill— when the passions of the multi- 
tude are stirred no matter how silently. 

Tortoni’s café was thronged when Du- 
plessis and Frederic Lemercier entered 
it: it was in vain to order breakfast ; no 
table was vacant either within the rooms 
or under the awnings without. 

But they could not retreat so quickly as 
they had entered. On catching sight of 
the financier several men rose and gath- 
ered round him, eagerly questioning : — 

“ What do youthink, Duplessis? Will 
any insult to France put a drop of warm 
blood into the frigid veins of that misera- 
ble Ollivier ?” 

“It is not yet clear that France has 
been insulted, Messieurs,” replied Du- 
plessis, phlegmatically.” 

“Bah! Notinsulted ! The very nomi- 
nation of a Hohenzollern to the crown of 
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Spain was an insult—what would you 
have more ?” 

“TI tell you what it is, Duplessis,” said 
the Vicomte de Brézé, whose habitual 
light good temper seemed exchanged for 
insolent swagger — “I tell you what it is, 
your friend the Emperor has no more 
courage than a chicken. He is grown 
old, and infirm, and lazy ; he knows that 
he can’t even mount on horseback. But 
if, before this day week, he has not de- 
clared war on the Prussians, he will be 
lucky if he can get off as quietly as poor 
Louis Philippe did under shelter of his 
umbrella, and ticketed ‘Schmidt.’ Or 
could you not, M: Duplessis, send him 
back to London in a bill of exchange ?” 

“For a man of your literary repute, M. 
le Vicomte,” said Duplessis, “ you in- 
dulge in a strange confusion of meta- 
phors. But, pardon me, I came here to 
breakfast, and I cannot remain to quarrel. 
Come, Lemercier, let us take our chance 
of a cutlet at the Zyros Freres.” 

“ Fox, Fox,” cried Lemercier, whistling 
to a poodle that had followed him into 
the café, and, frightened by the sudden 
movement and loud voices of the Aadituéds, 
had taken refuge under the table. 

“ Your dog is foltron,” said De Brézé ; 
“call him Nap.” 

At this stroke of humour there was a 
general laugh in the midst of which Du- 
plessis escaped, and Frederic, having dis- 
covered and caught his dog, followed 
with that animal tenderly clapsed in his 
arms. “I would not lose Fox for a great 
deal,” said Lemercier with effusion; “a 
pledge of love and fidelity from an Eng- 
lish lady the most distinguished: the 
lady left me — the dog remains.” 

Duplessis smiled grimly: “What a 
thorough-bred Parisian you are, my dear 
Frederic! I believe if the trump of the 
last angel were sounding, the Parisians 
would be divided into two sets: one 
would be singing the Marseillaise, and 
parading the red flag; the other would be 
shrugging their shoulders and saying: 
‘Bah! as if Ze Bon Dieu would have the 
bad taste to injure Paris—the Seat of 
the Graces, the School of the Arts, the 
Fountain of Reason, the Eye of the 
world ;’ and so be found by the destroy- 
ing angel caressing poodles and making 
bons mots about les femmes.” 

“ And quite right too,” said Lemercier, 
complacently ; “what other people in the 
world could retain lightness of heart under 
circumstances so unpleasant? But why do 
you take things so solemnly? Of course 
there will be war — idle now to talk of ex- 
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planations andexcuses. Whena French- 
man says, ‘I am insulted,’ he is not go- 
ing to be told that he is not insulted. He 
means fighting and not apologizing. But 
what if there be war? Our brave soldiers 
beat the Prussians —take the Rhine — 
return to Paris covered with liurels; a 
new Boulevard de Berlin eclipses the 
Boulevard Sebastopol. By the way, Du- 
plessis, a Boulevard de Berlin will be a 
good speculation— better than the Rue 
de Louvier. Ah! is not that my English 
friend, Grarm Varn?” here, quitting 
the arm of Duplessis, Lemercier stopped 
a gentleman who was about to pass him 
unnoticing. “ Bonjour, mon ami! how 
long have you been at Paris?” 

“T only arrived last evening,” answered 
Graham, “and my stay may be so short 
that it is a piece of good luck, my dear 
Lemercier, to meet with you, and ex- 
change a cordial shake of the hand.” 

“ We are just going to breakfast at the 
Trois Fréres — Duplessis and I — pray 
join us.” 

“With great pleasure —ah, M. Du- 
plessis, I shall be glad to hear from you 
that the Emperor will be firm enough to 
check the advances of that martial fever 
which, to judge by the persons I meet, 
seems to threaten delirium.” 

Duplessis looked very keenly at Gra- 
ham’s face, as he replied slowly: “ The 
English, at least, ought to know that 
when the Emperor by his last reforms 
resigned his personal authority for con- 
stitutional monarchy, it ceased to be 
a question whether he could or could not 
be firm in matters that belong to the 
Cabinet and the Chambers. I presume 
that if Monsieur Gladstone advised Queen 
Victoria to declare war upon the Em- 
peror of Russia, backed by a vast majority 
in Parliament, you would think me very 
ignorant of constitutional monarchy and 
Parliamentary government if I said, ‘I 
hope Queen Victoria will resist that 
martial fever.’ ” 

“You rebuke me very fairly, M. Du- 
plessis, if you can show me that the two 
cases are analogous ; but we do not un- 
derstand in England that, despite his last 
reforms, the Emperor has so abnegated 
his individual ascendancy, that his will, 
clearly and resolutely expressed, would 
not prevail in his Council and silence 
opposition inthe Chambers. Is itso? I 
ask for information.” 

The three men were walking on towards 
the Palais Royal side by side while this 
conversation proceeded. 

“ That all depends,” replied Duplessis, 
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“upon what may be the increase of popu- 
lar excitement at Paris. If it slackens, 
the Emperor, no doubt, could turn to 
wise account that favourable pause in the 
fever. But if it continues to swell, and 
Paris cries ‘ War,’ in a voice as loud as it 
cried to Louis Philippe ‘ Revolution,’ do 
you think that the Emperor could impose 
on his ministers the wisdom of peace ? 
His ministers would be too terrified b 

the clamour to undertake the responsi- 
bility of opposing it —they would resign. 
Where is the Emperor to find another 
Cabinet ?—a peace Cabinet? What and 
who are the orators for peace ?— what 
a handful!—who? Gambetta, Jules 
Favre, avowed Republicans, — would they 
even accept the post of ministers to 
Louis Napoléon? If they did, would not 
their first step be the abolition of the 
Empire? Napoléon is therefore so far a 
constitutional monarch in the same sense 
as Queen Victoria, that the popular will 
in the country (and in France in such 
matters Paris is the country) controls the 
Chambers, controls the Cabinet; and 
against the Cabinet the Emperor could 
not contend. I say nothing of the army 
—a power in France unknown to you in 
England, which would certainly frater- 
nize with no peace party. If war is pro- 
claimed,—let England blame it if she 
will—she can’t lament it more than I 
should: but let England blame the na- 
tion; let her blame, if she please, the 
form of the government, which rests 
upon popular suffrage ; but do not let her 
blame our sovereign more than the 
French would blame her own, if com- 
pelled by the conditions on which she 
holds her crown to sign a declaration of 
war, which vast majorities in a Parliament 
just elected, and a Council of Ministers 
whom she could not practically replace, 
enforced upon her will.” 

“ Your observations, M. Duplessis, im- 
press me strongly, and add to the deep 
anxieties with which, in common with all 
my countrymen, I regard the menacing as- 
pect of the present hour. Let us hope 
the best. Our Government, I know, is 
exerting itself, to the utmost verge of 
its power, to remove every just ground of 
offence that the unfortunate nomination 
of a German prince to the Spanish 
throne could not fail to have given to 
French statesmen.” 

“T am glad you concede that sucha 
nomination was a just ground of of- 
fence,” said Lemercier, rather bitterly ; 
“for I have met Englishmen who as- 
serted that France had no right to re- 
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sent any choice of a sovereign that 
Spain might make.” 

“Englishmen in general are not very 
reflective politicians in foreign affairs,” 
said Graham; “but those who are, must 
see that France could not, without alarm 
the most justifiable, contemplate a cor- 
don of hostile States being drawn 
around her on all sides, — Germany, in 
itself so formidable since the field of 
Sadowa, on the east; a German prince 
in the south-west; the not improbable 


alliance between Prussia and the Italian! 


kingdom, already so alienated from the 
France to which it owed so much. If 
England would be uneasy were a great 
maritime power possessed of Antwerp, 
how much more uneasy might France 
justly be if Prussia could add the armies 
of Spain to those of Germany, and 
launch them both upon France? But 
that cause of alarm is over —the Ho- 
henzollern is withdrawn. Let us hope 
for the best.” 


The three men had now seated them-| 
selves ata table in the 7vots Fréres, and | 


Lemercier volunteered the task of in- 
specting the sexu and ordering the re- 
past, still keeping guard on Fox. 

“QObserve that man,” said Duplessis, 
pointing towards a gentleman who had 
just entered; “the other day he was the 
popular hero—now, in the excitement 
of threatened war, he is permitted to 
order his difteck uncongratulated, unca- 
ressed; such is fame at Paris! here to- 
day and gone to-morrow.” 

“ How did the man become famous ?” 

“He is a painter, and refused a deco- 
ration—the only French painter who 
ever did.” 

“ And why refuse ?” 

“Because he is more stared at as the 
man who refused, than he would have 
been as the man who accepted. If ever 
the Red Republicans have their day, 
those among them most certain of hu- 
man condemnation will be the coxcombs 
who have gone mad from the desire of 
human applause.” 

“You are a profound philosopher, M. 
Duplessis.” 

“TI hope not, I have an especial con- 
tempt for philosophers. Pardon me a 
moment —I see a man to whom I would 
say a word or two.” 

Duplessis crossed over to another ta- 
ble to speak to a middle-aged man of 
somewhat remarkable countenance, with 
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those at that day in his Cabinet, in the 
'reputation of being loyal to his master 
and courageous against a mob. 

Left thus alone with Lemercier, Gra- 
ham said — 

“ Pray tell me where I can find your 
friend the Marquis de Rochebriant. I 
called at his apartment this morning, and 
I was told that he had gone on some 
visit into the country, taking his valet, 
and the concierge could not give me his 


address. I thought myself so lucky on 
meeting with you, who are sure to 
know.” 


| “No, I do not; it is some days since I 
saw Alain. But Duplessis will be sure 
to know.” Here the financier rejoined 
them. 

| “ Mon cher, Grarm Varn wants to know 
‘for what Sabine shades Rochebriant has 
deserted the ‘fumum opes strepitumgte’ 
of the capital.” . 

“Ah! the Marquis is a friend of yours, 
Monsieur ?” 

“T can scarcely boast that honour, but 
he is an acquaintance whom I should be 
very glad to see again.” 

“At this moment he is at the Duchesse 
de Tarascon’s country-house near Fon- 
tainebleau; I had a hurried line from 
him two days ago stating that he was go- 
ing there on her urgent invitation. But 
he may return to-morrow ; at all events 
he dines with me on the 8th, and I shall 
be charmed if you will do me the honour 
to meet him at my house.” 

“Tt is an invitation too agreeable to re- 
fuse, and I thank you very much for it.” 

Nothing worth recording passed fur- 
ther in conversation between Graham 
and the two Frenchmen. He left them 
smoking their cigars in the garden, and 
walked homeward by the Rue de Rivoli. 
As he was passing beside the Magazin 
du Louvre he stopped, and made way for 
a lady crossing quickly out of the shop 
towards her carriage at the door. Glan- 
cing at him with a slight inclination 
of her head in acknowledgment of his 
courtesy, the lady recognized his fea- 
tures, — 

“Ah, Mr. Vane!” she cried, almost 
joyfully —“ you are then at Paris, though 
you have not come to see me.” 

“T only arrived last night, dear Mrs. 
Morley,” said Graham, rather embar- 
rassed, “and only on some matters of 
business which unexpectedly summoned 
me. My stay will probably be very 





the red ribbon in his button-hole, in! short.” 
whom Graham recognized an ex-minister 
of the Emperor, differing from most of 
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“In that case let me rob you of a few 
minutes — no, not rob you even of them; 
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I can take you wherever you want to go, 
and as my carriage moves more quickly 
than you do on foot, I shall save you the 
minutes instead of robbing you of them.” 

“You are most kind, but I was only 
going to my hotel, which is close by.” 

“Then you have no excuse for not tak- 
ing a short drive with me in the Champs 
Elysées — come.” 

Thus bidden, Graham could not civ- 
illy disobey. He handed the fair Ameri- 
can into her carriage, and seated himself 
by her side. 


From The Saturday Review. 
ICELAND POLITICS. 


GEOGRAPHERS tell us that Iceland be- 
longs rather to Greenland and North 
America than to our continent, and cer- 
tainly no part of what we commonly 
reckon Europe can be named which has 
so little to do with the rest or is so little 
known by it. Even in the great days of 
the island—the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries—its population was 
too small to give it any influence on the 
course of affairs on the Continent, and 
ever since then it has drifted on un- 
noticed. After nearly four hundred 
aw of independence, latterly as a rude- 
y federal aristocratic republic, it accepted 
in 1262-64 the sovereignty of the Kings 
of Norway, followed Norway in the union 
of the latter kingdom with the Danish 
Crown in 1397, and, when Norway was 
severed from Denmark in 1815, remained 
attached to Denmark, though it ought, no 
doubt, to have been assigned to Norway. 
Its venerable Assembly, the Althing, was 
abolished in 1800; but in 1843 a new 
Chamber was created, to which the old 
name was given, and by means of which 
a certain measure of political life and 
agitation has been created. The great 
wave which passed over Europe in 1848 
made itself felt even in this remote cor- 
ner; a National Liberal party has sprung 
up, whose claims and projects are not 
without interest to other countries, and 
they are the more curious to us because 
they recall some of the questions which 
have arisen with English colonies. 

The government of the island is at 
present practically vested in the Danish 
Ministry at Copenhagen, who are respon- 
sible to the Danish Diet for their general 
policy, but in no special way for Iceland- 
ic affairs. There is a Danish Governor 
of Iceland, who resides at Reykjavik; 
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but his administrative power, though en- 
larged by recent changes,.is still limited, 
all questions of consequence being re- 
ferred to Denmark; and there is, as 
before said, an Icelandic Assembly, cen- 
sisting of twenty-one elective members, 
and six nominated by the King; but it 
meets only once in two years, for a 
month at a time, and is merely consulta- 
tive. Matters are brought before it on 
which it may express its opinion, but it 
has no positive authority, either admin- 
istrative or legislative ; the King may, if 
he chooses, issue a law or impose a tax 
in direct opposition to its votes. As leg- 
islation is very scanty, and as the few 
taxes levied are mostly, with the excep- 
tion of the imposts on trade, in the nature 
of local rates expended for local purposes 
in the parish or county (Syssel), this 
weakness of the Chamber is less of a 
practical grievance than it might appear. 
It is, however, in theory indefensible ; 
and Denmark, which has enjoyed a very 
tree constitution for some time past, feels 
herself unable to resist the demands of 
the Icelanders fora system more con- 
formable to modern ideas. A constitu- 
tion was accordingly some time since 
drafted, providing for the control of the 
Althing over the finances and for its ini- 
tiative in legislation, This was submitted 
to the Chamber at three successive meet- 
ings, approved by them so far as it went, 
and rejected only because it did not also 
provide for an Icelandic Ministry respon- 
sible to the Althing. The National party 
insisted that without this provision the 
Althing could not make its control effect- 
ive; the Danish Government, on the 
contrary, insisted on placing the affairs 
of the island in charge of one of the 
Danish Ministers of the King, replying 
to the remonstrances of the Icelanders 
that the power of impeaching a Minister 
was practically useless, and that to allow 
the Althing to expel a Munister from 
office by its vote would be to sever the 
administration of Iceland from that of 
Denmark, since it would be absurd to 
allow a Minister of Justice for the whole 
monarchy who retained the confidence 
of the Danish Rigsdag to succumb to the 
Icelandic Althing. They offered, how- 
ever, to allow the Althing to impeach an 
offending Minister before the High 
Court of Justice at Copenhagen, but this 
was not accepted, and the dispute re- 
mained unsettled. The real point at 
issue, as may be easily understood, is the 
desire of Iceland to have a separate local 
administration —to be, in fact, independ- 
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ent of the Danish Legislature, while own- 
ing allegiance to the Danish Crown. 

Like most other political questions, this 
one has asentimental as well as a practical 
side, and the former is perhaps the more 
serious. Ever since she acquired the 
island at: the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Denmark has used it very scurvily, 


doing little or nothing for its develop-| 


ment, sometimes neglecting her engage- 
ment to send thither every year six ves- 
sels laden with the goods needed by the 
people, allowing no Icelander to own a 
merchant ship, and for a long period 
maintaining a_ strict trade monopoly, 
under which the brisk traffic that was 
driven sometimes with England, some- 
times with Hamburg and Bremen, dwin- 
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seem hard to rouse an agitation or hold a 
party together in a country where there 
can be few public meetings because it is 
often a dozen miles or so from one house 
to another, where the two little sheets 
that serve as newspapers appear only once 
a fortnight, and the Chamber meets but 
once in two years. But the National 
party has for its leader a man whose emi- 
nent talents, dignified character, and con- 
sistent advocacy of the same line of 
policy have given him an extraordinary 
|influence over his countrymen, Jén Si- 
'gurdsson ; it has earned the gratitude of 
the people by forcing the Danes to abro- 
gate the old oppressive trade laws ; it em- 
braces most of the clergy as well as of the 
farmers, and can always command a large 





dled and disappeared. Till far down in; majority in the Althing. 

the present century Iceland was treated; As this National party has been con- 
as nothing better than a preserve for!stantly in opposition, it has not till 
Danish merchants ; and both her literary ; recently found it necessary to propound 


awakening and her growing material 
prosperity have been the work of her 
own children, discouraged by the selfish- 
ness of a Government which showed 
here, on a small theatre, the same folly 
which proved so fatal to it in Schleswig and 
Holstein. Now, indeed, Denmark seems 
to have turned over a new leaf. The 
protective laws have been abolished, and 
an annual sum of about 6,o00/. is taken 
from the Danish Exchequer to be spent 
in the island. But the jealousy and dis- 
like of their foreign rulers which ripened 
during so many generations in the Ice- 
landic people is not so easily got rid of. 
As the last six centuries have taught 
them to abhor government from without, 
so their stirring history and noble litera- 
ture in the days of the old Republic (930- 
1262) have created a national spirit and 
a desire for national political life. Ona 
smaller scale the literature of the Sagas, 
always known and cherished by the 
people, has now done for Iceland what 


|a positive programme, and there has 
been some difficulty in saying exactly 
what its wishes and schemes are. Hith- 
erto the business of the party has been 
to complain, and the grievances com- 
plained of may by outsiders be thought 
more sentimental than practical. Per- 
sonal liberty could hardly be more secure 
or more extensive than it now is in Ice- 
land; there is probably no part of Eu- 
rope where Government plays so small a 
part and so seldom crosses the path of 
the ordinary citizen by police interfer- 
ence. The taxation is very low, though 
it must be added, that the taxpayers are 
very poor ; justice is fairly administered ; 
everybody is of the same creed. On the 
other hand, people declare that many 
things are neglected which the Govern- 
ment ought to undertake—the making 
of roads, for instance, the establishment 
of an inland postal service, the founda- 
tion of a school of agriculture, and the 
establishment of educational institutions 





its mediaeval literature did for Italy, what | for the teaching of practical sciences 
its historical memories did for Germany,| which are now totally neglected; and 
in the way of rekindling or feeding the | when the Danes ask how all this is to be 
passion for national union. There has|done without taxing the island more 
thus sprung up within the last thirty| heavily, they produce certain ancient 
years, chiefly (the Danes say entirely) | claims which Iceland has upon Denmark, 
through the exertions of the younger|and allege that the 6,o00/. a year now 
generation of literary men and priests} paid is but a small part of what she ought 
educated at the Reykjavik Latin School | to pay annually till these are discharged. 
and the University of Copenhagen, an| At the time of the Reformation the 
agitation which cannot perhaps be called | Danish kings seized the church lands, 
warm —for in Iceland nothing is warm|sold a great part of them very improvi- 
except the Geysers and volcanoes —but| dently, and applied the money to their 
which is kept up with steady persever-;own purposes; they are also accused 
ance, and enlists the sympathy of the;of having diverted sums contributed 
large majority of the people. It may throughout Europe for the relief of Ice- 
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land after the great eruption of the Skap- 
tar Jékull in 1783, as well as of various 
misapplications in time past of Icelandic 
revenues. Smaller grounds of complaint 
need hardly be enumerated — that Danes 
are placed in office in Iceland, and jobs 
perpetrated for their relations ; that the 
Crown lands are ill managed; that no! 
proper museum is kept up, all the antiq- } 
uities found being carried off to Copen- 
hagen ; and that there is no law school 
on the island, so that students are 
obliged to resort to the University of 
Copenhagen, where Danish, but not Ice- 
landic, law is taught. As there are but 
two professional lawyers in Iceland — 
though those too happy farmers, not! 
knowing their own good fortune, desire | 
to have more —it seems no great hard- 
ship that the budding procurator who ap- 
pears, like the aloe blossom, but once in 
many years should get his mind enlarged 
by a visit to Denmark. But whatever 
these grievances may be worth, the real 
cause of the movement is the wish for a 
mode of government which shall recog- 
nize the national existence of Iceland, 
and be commited to Icelandic rather than 
to Danish hands. The Icelanders dis- 
like the idea of being treated as a subject 
province, and having everything done for 
them, even supposing it to be done well ; 
and they insist that it must be done ill 
so long as it is done at Copenhagen. 
There is, therefore, a general agreement 
in demanding some sort of local inde- 
pendence, but there have been various 
opinions as to the extent of the independ- 
ence to be sought. 

What has been publicly claimed is the 
transference to Iceland of the Copen- 
hagen bureau of Icelandic affairs (con- 
nected there with the Ministry of Jus- 
tice), and the permanent residence in the 
island of the responsible Minister ; or, 
which comes to the same thing, the com- 
mittal of its administration to the resi- 
dent Governor, who is now little more 
than an executive officer carrying out the 
instructions he receives from Copen- 
hagen. To this proposal the Danes make 
two objections—first, that the King 
must have his adviser in Icelandic affairs 
at his elbow, else how is he to exercise 
his constitutional rights of sovereignty ? 
secondly, that the Nationalist scheme 
would amount toa breaking up of the 
Danish monarchy, and the making Ice- 
land an independent State. The Nation- 











alists answer, that it would be easy to! 
arrange the responsible Ministry in such 
a manner that one of the members of it 
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should by turns be constantly with the 
King, as is the case with Norway, so long 
as Iceland does not refuse to pay the cost 
of the machinery. As respects their re- 
lation to Denmark, they maintain that 
their union with the Norwegian Crown 
originally was, and that their subsequent 
union with the Danish has always been, 
in point of law, a personal one, such as 
was the relation of Scotland and England 
before 1702, and as is the relation of 
Norway to Sweden now. Some patriots 
go further, and think that it would be 
well for Iceland to dissolve altogether 
her connection with Denmark ; they feel, 
however, that so poor and thinly peopled 
a country could not stand alone, and are 
in doubt where to bestow themselves. 
There has been some talk of uniting with 
Norway, towards which, as their original 
mother-country, the Icelanders have al- 
ways cherished warm feelings ; and the 
Norwegians have by various little civili- 
ties offered of late years endeavoured to 
draw the bonds of friendship closer. 
Norway is of course much nearer than 
Denmark, and is thought likely, now that 
her wealth is growing with her increasing 
trade, to be more liberal in money mat- 
ters. Others among the National party 
have suggested that Iceland should offer 
herself to England, to which she was 
once on the point of being sold by one of 
the Danish Kings; in this way, they 
think, not only would self-government be 
secured to them, but the English capital 
which is so much needed for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the island would 
be more rapidly attracted to it. All this, 
however, is nothing more than the talk 
of irresponsible persons, and does not 
seem likely to have any immediate prac- 
tical result; it is hardly more serious 
than the aspirations one hears in Shet- 
land for a return to Denmark. The re- 
cognized leaders of the Icelandic Liber- 
als profess loyalty to the Danish King, 
and content themselves with demanding 
a separate local administration for Ice- 
land, the repayment of the sums which 
Denmark is alleged to owe, and the ex- 
tension of the powers of the Althing. 
The more important of these demands 
have, it appears, recently found formal 
expression in a draft constitution which 
on the 28th of last July received the sanc- 
tion of a Committee of the Althing, and 
which is to be submitted to the King by 
delegates deputed for the purpose. The 
chief provisions of this instrument are, 
we are told, that Iceland shall in future 
be connected with Denmark by a per- 
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sonal union only, and shall be governed 
by a Viceroy with three Ministers re- 
sponsible to the Althing. In the mean- 
while, pending the final settlement of the 
new constitution, the King’s assent is to 
be asked to a provisional arrangement to 
the effect that the Althing be at once in- 
vested with full legislative powers, that a 
Budget be submitted for its approval 
once in every two years — no tax being 
levied in Iceland for defraying expendi- 
ture incurred by the Danish Government 
—and that a special Minister, responsi- 
ble to the Althing, be appointed for Ice- 
landic affairs. 

It is probable that the Icelanders may 
succeed in obtaining some considerable 
extension of the powers of the Althing, 
but it remains to be seen whether Den- 
mark will concede demands which in fact 
amount to the virtual independence of 
the island. Iceland, it may be added, 
has by no means the same advantages 
for self-government which are possessed 
by most of our colonies, to whose exam- 
ple an appeal is often made. Its small 
population (scarcely 70,000) is scattered 
over a wide area; there are no roads or 
other means of communication ; it would 
be difficult either to bring public opinion 
to bear ona powerful Governor, or to 
keep the Althing in session to watch him 
during a considerable part of the year. 
On the other hand, she is united to Den- 
mark by far looser ties than those which 
connect Great Britain with the larger 
colonies. Denmark was not her mother- 
country; her language, her literature, 
her national manners and character, her 
historical associations, are all different. 
The concession of a measure of inde- 
pendence to the island would not weaken 
Denmark, which draws from it neither 
money nor men ; and though it would not 
produce in Iceland itself all those good 
effects which the Nationalists have per- 
suaded themselves to expect, it would at 
least dispose the people to rely more upon 
themselve-, stimulate their national life 
in all its branches, and make them exert 
themselves more vigorously in the de- 
velopment of their material resources. 
That want of enterprise which so much 
strikes a stranger, and which contrasts 
so notably with the magnificent force and 
daring of their ancestors in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, is due in great measure 
to the state of dependent helplessness in 
which Denmark has kept them. A people 
with so much intelligence and so many 
private virtues may well hope to have, 
under more favourable political con- 
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ditions, no ignoble future in store for 
them. 


From The Spectator. 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S NEXT STROKE. 


Isit quite so certain that Prince Bis- 
marck’s genial but menacing frankness 
towards Herr Kryger, the Member for 
North Schleswig, was intended only to 
warn him that all claim on the part of Den- 
mark to North Schleswig must be finally 
laid aside? We have noticed now for 
eight years that when the Prince is un- 
usually frank, when he uses only col- 
loquialisms, and seems to be letting his 
whole heart out, he has generally some 
large plan in his head which his frankness 
does not suffer to escape. He was ter- 
ribly frank after Sadowa, but said naught 
of the secret treaties in his pocket; and 
terribly frank after Sedan, but said noth- 
ing of his intention to tax France six 
millions a year to all generations. It will 
be remembered that his sternly courteous 
phrases to Herr Kryger were uttered just 
before the visit of the Crown Prince of 
Germany to Copenhagen, a visit of which 
he must have been aware, that his Im- 
perial Highness was received with unex- 
pected cordiality by the Court and upper 
classes, and that he discussed politics 
with the King for about two hours. Is it 
quite impossible that he may have car- 
ried with him a proposal which might 
strike the King, who is a purely German 
Prince, as it would not strike the patriotic 
among the Danes, to restore Schleswig 
Holstein, or at all events, Schleswig to 
Denmark, if the Danes would enter Ger- 
many on the terms granted to the Bava- 
rians, —that is, with their autonomy pre- 
served on all but imperial questions ? 
That such an offer might be made, or 
rather be hinted at, we can readily be- 
lieve, for Denmark, small as she is, might 
become a great danger to Gerinany, giv- 
ing all her enemies a landing-point in 
very disagreeable proximity to Berlin. 
It was well understood during the Fran- 
co-German war that General Falken- 
stein’s huge command was not left there 
on the North Sea merely to protect the 
coast, but to occupy Jutland, should 
France succeed, as she expected to suc- 
ceed, in calling Denmark to arms. Then 
the Danes, who are seafarers, would fur- 
nish a grand addition to the maritime 
resources of Germany, while all discon- 
tent in Schleswig would pertorce be end- 
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ed, and Germany relieved of areal dan- 
ger in the Baltic. The new Germans, 
moreover, would be Protestants of the 
most convinced kind, would quite over- 
balance Posen, and make some sort of a 
counterpoise even to Bavaria. Iceland 
would bea penal settlement for Germany, 
and hed sept the pleasure city for all 
the Northerners. There would, itis true, 
be Schleswig to give up, and the present 
Hohenzollern gives up nothing, but the 
Imperial Crown Prince may be German 
even more than Prussian, and the im- 
mense addition to German safety may 
weigh with him more strongly than his 
father. We could quite conceive that 
such a prospect might be attractive to 
Berlin, and quite understand why, if it is 
conceived, the hopelessness of reference 
to the Treaty of Prague might be im- 
pressed by the Chancellor on all men 
with designed frankness, mixed with an 
admission that at some future date atime 
might come when the solution should be 
pleasing to the North Schleswigers. 

The real points of resistance to sucha 
project would not be found in Berlin, 
butin Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, and 
Europe generally, and it may be worth 
while to study a little how much resist- 
ance is to be expected in either quarter. 

A year ago we should have said at once 
that the Danes would have died in arms 
or have submitted to emigration ex masse 
rather than accept such a proposal, but 
we are not so clear just now. Their 
friendship for France, however deep, is 
very much modified by the Ultramontan- 
ism professed by her present rulers, a 
Catholic Protectorate by no means enter- 
ing into Lutheran desires. They would 
as lief be governed by Berliners as by 
devotees of the Sacred Heart. Then the 
sense of smallness has been growing in 
Denmark since the plan for a Scandina- 
vian Union died away — prohibited, we 
imagine, by Russia and Germany com- 
bined —and since they felt their sudden 
but utter powerlessness in 1870; while 
there has arisen a new fear, —a fear of 
Socialism, which is growing powerful in 
the little State, and seems everywhere 
that it exists to kill out nationalism among 
the upper classes, witness the executions 
still going on in Paris, the rough use of 
troops in Denmark, and the terrible vigor 
of hatred which possesses the majority 
in Spain. Kings in particular seem to 
be bereft of their senses at the merest 
appearance of the mania, which, except 
in Russia, has nowhere any solid chance. 
We doubt if Copenhagen is as anti-Ger- 





man as it was, more particularly if, in re- 
ward of alliance, it could recover Schles- 
wig, annihilate Socialism, and retain its 
civil position as Munich has done. As 
for the Court, an Oldenburg may well 
accept the position which contents a 
Wittelsbach. As for the nobles, they 
would be greateras Germans. The bour- 
geois care mainly for trade, and although 
the lower class no doubt cling to their 
nationality with passionate fervor, we 
doubt if it would, after a severe Socialist 
émeute, be impossible to carry an Act of 
Union. The hatred, at all events, could 
be no greater than that of the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and Germany endures 
that with philosophic composure. But 
Russia would oppose ? If Russia could ; 
but we have been told that Russian zeal 
would be cooled greatly by a cause we 
have mentioned once before, but which 
is much overlooked, the despairing im- 
pression among her Generals that as yet 
her troops cannot compete with the Ger- 
mans, —and among her statesmen, that 
if they quarrel with Germany they will 
never be allowed to occupy Constantino- 
ple. Besides, the grand danger of the 
Union to Russia, the sealing-up of the 
Baltic, exists from the day she cannot 
cope with the German fleet, and ends on 
the day that she acquires Hammerfest, a 
Swedish port unlocked by ice all the 
winter, lying directly on the Atlantic, yet 
capable of connection with St. Petersburg 
by a railway line. Russia would be too 
much afraid of an invasion of her Ger- 
man Provinces, and of her position if 
she should aftera brief campaign be com- 
pelled to sue for peace. 

And Europe? Europe in such circum- 
stances means France, England, and Aus- 
tria, and we doubt if the latter would be 
trustworthy in an anti-German conflict. 
The Germans would be half-hearted, and 
be compelled to defend the Tyrol against 
Italy, while the Hungarians would main- 
tain their persistent thesis that Sadowa 
restored them to their freedom, and that 
an Austrian victory would bring back 
German domination and the Concordat. 
The difficulty, on the other hand, of induc- 
ing England to fight a great war, such as 
a war with Germany would be, in order 
to resist a parliamentary vote in another 
country and a Federalist project, would 
be almost insuperable, certainly insuper- 
able with the existing Government ; while 
France would thus be left to do the one 
thing she will not do without an ally, fight 
Germany before she is perfectly prepared. 
There would be little aid, we fear, for 
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Denmark in the world, and if her course 
were taken slowly, with her own Parlia- 
mentary consent, there would be none. 
We write with the utmost detestation of 
the idea which, if realized, must extin- 
guish one of the oldest nationalities in 
Europe, and another of the small States 
where alone they dare experiments in 
living, but we cannot blind ourselves to 
the many and powerful motives which 
oblige all parties to consider the chances 
of sucha solution. It would make Ger- 
many more than ever powerful, and that 
to a State still hemmed in by three more 
or less hostile States, would be a suffi- 
cient argument; it would preserve Den- 
mark from Republicanism and Socialism, 
and that to her upper classes and her 
Court would be a sufficient reason for in- 
curring a fate which to them might not 
seem a degradation, but a relief from the 
final dismemberment they fear in the very 
next war. The time of course is not yet 
come; but it must come, while France is 
unready, and England paralyzed by her 
own uncertainties ; and we are greatly mis- 
taken if, while Prince Bismarck compli- 
mented Herr Kryger on his performance 
of his duty, he was not rolling this new 
idea under his tongue. Denmark unfor- 
tunately is now out of India, or with a 
German flag flying twelve miles from Cal- 
cutta we might have been more keenly 
interested in the fate of the poor State.* 











* How would'the transfer of the Danish West Indies 
to Germany affect the United States?— Z£d. Living 
Age. 


From Good Words. 
AN ITALIAN CATHEDRAL. 


IT is a very short distance up the hill 
to the cathedral (Sta. Maria), which is the | 
most interesting medieval building in|! 
this part of Italy, except the convent of | 
Subiaco. The see dates from A.D. 487. 
On the wall, above what was once the) 
great south entrance, Boniface VIII. sits | 
aloft, in robes and tiara, in his throne of 
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with curious old frescoes and _ inscrip- 
tions, and so into the cathedral. The 
interior is far more picturesque than 
beautiful. In the lofty choir is a grand 
pascal candlestick, supporting a crouch- 
ing figure. Portraits of all the popes 
connected with Anagni hang over the 
throne and stalls. The whole pavement 
of the church is of the most splendid 
opus alexandrinum, though much de- 
cayed, and in the choir it reaches a degree 
of minuteness and perfection like deli- 
cate jewellers’ work. Here the cardinals 
elected Innocent IV., after they had re- 
ceived the furious letter of the Emperor 
Frederick II., calling them “sons of Be- 
lial.” Here (September 7, 1303) Boniface 
VIII. knelt at the altar in his pontifical 
robes, when the French, prompted by his 
hereditary enemies, the Colonnas, had 
forced the gates of the town, and burst 
into the streets crying, “ Vive le roi de 
France, et meure Boniface.” Here also 
three Hohenstaufens, Barbarossa, Fred- 
erick I1., and Manfred, were excommuni- 
cated. Two chapels on the left of the 
nave are filled with Gaetani memorials. 
In one is a Greek inscription. In the 
other is a painting of the Madonna, of 
1322, and the grand Mosaic tomb wrought 


| by the Cosmati (“‘ magister Cosmas, civis 


Romanus, cum filiis suis Luca et Jaco- 
po”), known as “Il sepolchro della fa- 
miglia di Bonifazio.” In the sacristy are 
preserved some curious copes, and the 
croziers of Innocent III. and Boniface 
VIII. The crypt is given up to the espe- 
cial saints of Anagni, who are numerous, 
and whose story, in a series of very early 
frescoes, occupies the walls. The south 
altar is devoted to Santa Oliva, whose 
bones and head are shown in a glass case 
beneath her statue. Opposite her is St. 
Magnus, bishop and martyr, who is rep- 
resented above seated between two virgin 
saints. Beneath another altar are the 
martyrs Secunda, Aurelia, and Neonissa. 
In the tribune, which has a magnificent 
pavement, is the papal throne, and over 
it, in ancient fresco, the whole story of 
the Apocalypse,— the seven candlesticks, 


state. Over his head, blazoned in gold| the seven churches, the twenty-four el- 
and mosaic, are the illustrious alliances | ders in adoration of the spotless Lamb, 
of the Gaetani before his time. The! &c., and, in the centre, above the altar, 
steps beneath this statue, which must) the Redeemer seated on a rainbow, with 
have had a magnificent effect in the open| the two-edged sword proceeding out of 
space, as seen from the valley beneath,|his mouth. The tall Romanesque tower 
were destroyed thirty years ago by a cer-| of the cathedral is not joined to the rest 





tain Marchese (even his name seems to} 
be forgotten), and the present entrance is | 
by the north, where a quaint winding 
staircase leads into a dark gallery, lined” 


‘of the building, but stands alone upon a 


little green platform at the west end of 
the church. Hence there is a grand view 
over the valley, but to Roman Catholics a 
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more interesting feature will be the knot 
of brown buildings on the barren side of 
the mountain, about six miles above Aha- 
gni; for this is -Acuto,.where the re- 
cently founded but ever-increasing order 
of the Précious Blood had its origin, and 
where its foundress, Maria de Matthias, 
lived till her death, about seven years 
ago. The story of her vocation is quite 
as romantic and curious as ‘that of an 

0.4 saintly legend, and that of her found- 
ing here a large sisterhood and school, 
which she supported by faith and prayer, 
without any definite sources of assist- 
ance, in the same way in which the im- 
mense institutions of the Protestant Mul- 
ler are carried on at. Clifton. Of her 
extraordinary influence on the surround- 
ing districts, no one who has visited them 
can have a doubt, or of the power of her 
sermons, which were simple discourses of 
loving practical Christianity, such as Miss 
Marsh might have delivered. When she 
was likely to preach, thousands flocked 
to hear her, and when she appeared, a 
silence fell upon the crowd, with the 
whisper, “ Hush, the great mother is go- 
ing to speak to us.” 


From Belgravia. 
HOW AND WHERE TO DINE IN PARIS. 


In Paris, as everywhere else, and in all 
matters connected with life, one ought to 
know how to dine—that is, what to 
order — and where to do so; by which I 
mean the knowledge as to what restau- 
rants are best suited for one’s means, and 
what houses provide best the particular 
kind of dinner that is required. In every 
noted restaurant in Paris there are cer- 
tain dishes upon which the establishment 
prides itself and has done so for many 
years. Thus let any one eat filets braisés 
— whether au fomate,as it ought to be 
ordered in summer; aux champignons, 
as is the proper thing in autumn ; or awr 
truffes,as any one who knows what dining 
is would call for in winter— at the 
Maison Dorée, and I am very’much mis- 
taken if he or she, as the case may be, 
will ever hope to have the same dish in 
the same perfection again. Or in the 
first of the warm spring days, when the 
leaves of the trees in the Tuileries are 
something more than buds, let the reader, 
after his saunter in the Champs Elysées, 
wander into Ledoyen’s, the famous res- 
taurant, a little way"up, on thé“teft after 
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TO ‘DINE IN 'PARIS, 


leaving the. Place de la Concorde for the 
Arc de Triomphe, and, after a-few spoon- 
fuls of Prikfnier soup, partake of salmon, 
or salmon-trout, au sauce verte, and he 
will, or I am much mistaken, forget many 
of ‘his ‘cares, if he has any, whilst eating 
of that dish of fish. In the same way, let 
no one who dines or breakfasts “ with a 
fork” at Phillipe’s omit to order sole a Ja 
Normande; or to eat of either meal at 
the Café Anglais without ordering that 
most wonderful of all beefsteaks, called 
—after its inventor, the famous author of 
“La Génie du Christianisme ” — a “ Cha- 
teaubriand ;”-or to visit St. Cloud without 
stopping at the Téte Noire, and ordering 
more than one dish — served hot and hot, 
after the fashion of Greenwich whitebait, 
whgse place it takes in France —of a 
Jriture of gudgeons fresh from the Seine. 
And the list might be prolonged almost 
indefinitely, for there is hardly a good 
restaurant within six miles of Notre 
Dame that does not pride itself upon 
some one particular dish. In eating, as 
in other things in France, Englishmen as 
a rule seldom go beneath the surface. 
The common opinion of even travelled 
Britons is, that French cookery is “ rich,” 
—rich and difficult of digestion. So it is 
—when it is bad. From an indifferent 
French restaurant, as from those female 
so-called cooks who hire themselves out 
at an exorbitant wages to English and 
American families residing in Paris, 
heaven defend all who have a horror of 
dyspepsia, and who think that a man may 
eat and yet not dine! Go amongst 
French families, and taste of their every- 
day table ; you will find nowhere in Eu- 
rope so few sauces, so little pepper or 
other condiments, so much cleanliness in 
cooking, or such an excellent yet natural 
taste ot the fish, flesh, fowl, vegetables, 
or whatever you may eat of. To com- 
pare the simplicity of real French home- 
cookery with our English middle and 
upper middle-class curries, stews, sauces 
from bottles, rich soups, and what not, 
would be like comparing the most fiery 
port-wine with good St. Julien. Live — 
which very few Englishmen ever do — 
amongst Frenchmen, and you will find 
that they all dislike —except on a rare 
exceptional opportunity —/a cuisine du 
restaurant, and prefer infinitely the czz- 
sine bourgeoise, or home-cookery ; which 
is at one and the same time the most 
wholesome, the most tasty, and yet the 
most simple in the world. 





